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MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 


ay a only remarkable point in Mr. Guapstoys’s last 
pamphlet is that it should have been written by the 
most eminent member of the English Parliament, the 
leader of a great party, and one of the most powerful 
Ministers of recent times. The literary merit of the publi- 
cation is small, and it is totally devoid of novelty. Some 
of the propositions which it contains are undeniably true, 
but Mr. Giapstong, after proving the substance of his case, 
not unreasonably raises two further issues. ‘“ Being true, 
“are the propositions material ? Being true and material, 
“were the propositions proper to be set forth by the 
“ present writer?” The answer is that, for any practical 
purpose, the propositions are not material; and that the 
writer might have been better employed in pursuing his 
lucubrations on Homer. Every educated person who feels 
even a superficial interest. in the events of current history 
was already well aware that in the Syllabus and in the 
Vatican Decrees the Porz had exhausted the resources of 
ecclesiastical Latin in rhetorical exaggerations of the most 
offensive paradoxes by which sacerdotal arrogance could 
challenge human reason. The extracts from those docu- 
ments which are collected by Mr. Giapstone might startle 
— who et re heard of the Church of Rome, or 
me acquainted with its language; but the ordin 
Englishman, after glan¢ing over pages of inflated false. 
hood, reflects with somé complacency that the Syllabus is 
no concern of his, and passes on with a smile and a shrug 
to his own business or amusement. If the publication of 
the present Popz’s bombastic claims furnishes no reason for 
a change in the course of English policy and legislation, 
it may be confidently asserted that Mr. Giapstone’s pro- 
positions “‘ were not proper to be set forth by the present 
“ writer.” ight be expected, Mr. GiapsTonE dis- 
sincerity, any intention of 
allowing religious differences to affect his conduct in deal- 
ing with civil rights; but if his own course of action and 
that of those who may follow his guidance is not to be 
influenced by the pretensions of the Church of Rome, it 
is at least imprudent on the part of a distinguished 
statesman to enunciate doctrines which are not de- 
signed to lead to any practical conclusion. It is difficult 
to believe that in the maturity of his experience Mr. 
GtapsToNng can seriously hope the Roman Catholics 
will as a body respond to his invitation by protesting 
against the decisions of the Vatican Council. It is true 
that the most learned and one-of the ablest of the English 
Roman Catholic laity has, in‘#omment on Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
erroneous assumptions, taken occasion to recapitulate with 
humorous minuteness some of the more atrocious acts and 
‘Opinions of infallible Popes;“but, as Mr. GLapsTone is well 
aware, Lord Acton knows'#60 much and thinks too inde- 
pendently to enjoy the favour of the Vatican or the confi- 
dence of the Romish hierarchy in England. 

Although Mr. GLaDsfONE “may quote the authority of 
Prince Bismaxck for his indignant resistance to the claims 
of Rome, the German statesman, if less judicious, is more 
consistent than his English ally. If the dogma of infalli- 
bility is dangerous to the civil power, it follows that there 
may perhaps be some justification for interference with 
episcopal and clerical functions, and even for the imprison- 
ment of contumacious bishops. Mr. Giapstove will never 
propose laws for locking up Archbishop Mannuvc or Cardinal 
CULLEN; and it is undignified to rail against their faith 
when he can do them no harm. There has, in fact, since 
. _ the rival follies of the Papal Aggression and the Ecclesias- 


tical Titles Bill been no panic equally groundless with the 
shock which was produced in some minds by the dogma of 
infallibility. Roman Catholics already believed many things 
which were incredible to Protestants; and their relation to 
the heterodox world was in no way altered by their believing 
one impossibility more. As Lord Acron reminds his 
readers, a Pope who hired an assassin to murder Queen 
EtizazetH has since been elevated to the dignity of a saint. 
It was impossible for the Roman Church to affirm more 
solemnly the proposition that, if he was not infallible in 
devising a murder, he was at least perfectly in the right. 
To those who are outside the pale of his communion the 
Pops is neither more nor less infallible than before; and any 
interference with his votaries violates the inalienable right 
of freemen to talk nonsense and to pretend to believe it. 
Mr. Gtapstone goes out of his way to denounce an in- 
novation in the style of the Council. It seems that the 
Council of Trent announced its conclusions as resulting 
from its own authority, and that at the Vatican the Porz 
made the decrees in his own name, “with the approval of 
“the Sacred Council.” It is diflicult to understand why 
Mr. Guapstone should trouble himself with the supposed 
usurpations of the Pore on the authority of the bishops. 
It may be that, as he says, “ Rome has substituted for the 
“proud boast of semper eadem a policy of violence and 
“change of faith”’; but those who differed from Rome 
when it was identical with itself have no right to complain 
of any variation. In the same spirit a zealous Anglican 
prelate frequently assures the Wesleyans that they have 
departed from the doctrines of their founder. The repre- 
sentatives of the sect reply in substance that they are 
satisfied with their own consistency, and that it is not for 
strangers to meddle with their opinions. A few years ago 
some whist-players began to indicate to their partners, by 
playing cards in an unusual order, that they wished a 
certain course to be adopted in return. Old-fashioned — 
purists for a time protested against the innovation; but 
ultimately the best players and the most authoritative 
writers on the art sanctioned the practice, which is now 
universally adopted, of “calling for trumps.” Whist is 
no longer semper eadem; but it is not known that by- 
standers who never took part ina rubber attempted to 
protest against the decision of experts. Mr. Guapstone 
further complains that Rome “ has refurbished and paraded 
** anew every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have 
“ disused.” It is still more unreasonable to lament over 
the restoration of obsolete absurdities than to denounce 
innovation. Every legislator was bound to take notice 
that the rusty tools of deposition of sovereigns and 
of persecution were carefully preserved in the Roman 
storehouse. There could be no doubt that they would 
be refurbished and fitted with new handles whenever 
they seemed likely to be useful. With many faults, the 
Holy See has never been wanting in candour. States, 
nt communities, and the laity in ma: 
be considered to have received ample notice ‘that the 
Church has never surrendered. a pretension which may for 
a time not have been prominently advanced. Even on the 
issue whether the Church has always been the same, the 
advocates of ecclesiastical omnipotence have much to say. 


A Church which has the power to declare-dogmas has the 
power to invent them, although it may be prudent to 
profess that they were always latent until the householder 


exercised the privilege of taking out of his treasure-house 
things new and old. A community which has the right 
and power to remodel its organization remains the same 
when it has exercised its function of reformation. Asa 
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sound Anglican, Mr. Guapstone must hold that the Church 
of England is semper eadem, although in the sixteenth 
century it renounced the jurisdiction of the Pope. 

The controversy between Mr. Giapstone and Archbishop 
Mannive may no doubt possess theological or ecclesiastical 
interest ; but it might have been supposed that a political 
leader would attend primarily to the practical inferences 
which may be drawn from his arguments, and to the issues 
with which the country and Parliament may have to deal. 
When the cloud of words is dissipated, the only question 
which is material to consider is whether the Catholic 
Emancipation Act should be maintained, repealed, or 
modified. Mr. Giapstone declares that he has no intention 
of trying to disturb the settlement; but a part of his 
pamphlet would seem directly to point to the withdrawal 
of concessions which, as he contends, were obtained under 
false pretences. His hackneyed quotations from the evi- 
dence and pamphlets of Bishop Doyte only prove that 
Roman Catholic prelates fifty years ago neither foresaw 
nor approved by anticipation the eccentricities of Prius IX. 
If Dr. Doyie had been asked whether he would submit to 
the dogma of infallibility if it were propounded by a 
General Council, he would probably have declined to 
answer a hypothetical question ; but, if he had lived in 1870, 
he would have done what has been done by all his brethren 
throughout the known Catholic world. Lord Acton indeed 
illustrates by the example of Ffévetoy the facility with 
which Roman Catholic bishops of the highest type may 
cultivate two antagonistic sets of opinions at the same time, 
one in deference to the Holy See and the other as their 
private convictions. No one supposes that all the Roman 
Catholic bishops believe in infallibility, but they unani- 
mously hold the doctrine de fide. 

The Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom were ad- 
mitted to civil rights, not on the testimony of Dr. Dorie 
about their dogmas, but because it was unjust to exclude 
them, or, rather, because it was inconvenient and dan- 
gerous. Whether or not they ought, according to their 
creed, to be loyal, there they are, and they must be inside 
or outside the Constitution. Under the astute direction of 
O’CoxyeELt they made themselves intolerable as a persecuted 
class, and the Duke of WeLiincton opened the door be- 
cause he could no longer incur the responsibility of keeping 
it shut. Ona smaller scale Mr. Giapstone may explain 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill by the analogous case of 
his own admission to the Cabinet of 1859. During the 
previous Liberal Administration he had been so formidable in 
opposition that Lord Patmerston wisely determined to keep 
him in office for the rest of his own life. He may per- 
haps not have been semper idem, but it would have 
been difficult to resist his attacks. What the statesmen 
of 1829 did under compulsion they ought long before to 
have done voluntarily. Roman Catholics, though some 
of their converts may profess the opposite opinion, are men 
and Englishmen before they are Catholics; or rather they, 
like the rest of mankind, act with little or no reference to 
their professed peculiarities of opinion. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to suppose that loyalty depends on 
scholastic niceties, such as the calculation of the num- 
ber of angels who can dance on the point of a needle 
without jostling each other. No Roman Catholic will 
be less faithful to the QueEN because one of the Popes 
wished to murder one of her predecessors. To impute 
to the professors of an unpopular faith an impossible 
consistency is but a caricature of the Ultramontane 
logic which has resulted in the dogma of infallibility. 
It would be easy to prove that Quakers ought to be 
disfranchised because their principles are adverse to 
fighting, or Jews because they will not work on Saturday. 
They would be extremely troublesome if they had a 
grievance, but in full possession of civil and political rights 
they are useful members of the community. The publica- 
tion of Mr. Giapsrone’s pamphlet will have injured himself, 
and it will not in compensation have served any useful 

urpose, unless he thinks it a triumph to have put the 

OPE in a passion. 


MINISTERS AT GUILDHALL, 


T would have been impossible for an English Ministry 
to dine with a Lord Mayor under conditions more 
happy than those which fell to the lot of Mr. Disrarxi and 
colleagues on Monday. They have achieved since 

last Lord Mayor's Day a great political triumph, and one of 


the ficlds of their greatest success was the City of London 
itself. Their success has also been one which no one 
grudges them, and which has been as welcome to their 
chief opponents as to any one else. They may easily 
feel the generosity of combatants who, after a victory, find 
no one to disarm. They have no difficulties, foreign 
or domestic, to encounter. England is prosperous, and 
at peace with all the world. Even the sanguine expec- 
tations of the CHANcELLor of the ExcHEeQueR will apparently 
be fulfilled, and a contented people will probably have 
once more its content increased by a popular Budget. 
A general buoyancy of spirit naturally coloured the 
views of every speaker. The Duke of Camprince could see 
something like perfection in the army, and Mr. Warp 
Hest was as proud of his phantom navy as if he had 
created it. By a lucky accident foreign diplomacy found 
its spokesman ina Frenchman who had been educated in 
England, and the Count of Jaryac could employ eloguent 
as well as correct English when he expressed his admira- 
tion at finding Lord Dersy as industrious as he is rich, and 
his regret that in France either such men are not to be 
found or are not allowed to serve their country. Under 
circumstances so radiant every one was allowed to see 
everything through a rosy medium, and Mr. DisRAeLI was 
only keeping up the harmony of the evening when he got 
so far as to say that he was pleased with the history of 
last Session. Nor was there the painful necessity which 
presses on weaker Ministries in less happy times, of speak- 
ing of the future, of awakening interest by revelations, and 
of giving promises and pledges. The Cabinet has begun 
its meetings for business this week, and the work of next 
Session must occupy some of the thoughts of the most 
elated of Cabinets. But Mr. Disrartt kept that silence 
about the intentions of the Ministry which every prudent 
Premier seeks to preserve as long as he feels strong enough 
to preserve it. The past was touched with a vague gentle- 
ness, and if the Count of Jarnac had forgotten to keep up 
his knowledge of English politics during the period that 
intervened between his residing here in the reign of Louis 
Puivipre and his residing here now as Ambassador, he 
might have supposed that all the measures that have made 
England contented had been the work of the present 
Ministry or had received its cordial approval. The present, 
the glorious present, was enough for a Ministry which 
basks in its beams ; and to carry the pleasantness of things 
to its utmost pitch, Mr. Disrarti seized an opportuni y 
of removing any impression there might be that differeuces 
existed in his Cabinet, and took care not to sit down until 
he had paid a graceful compliment to the administrative 
merits of Lord Satisbury. 


Mr. Disrartt could scarcely make a speech of consider- 
able length without selecting some topic that would enable 
him to go beyond mere platitudes, and on this occasion he 
selected as the subject of exceptional comment his old 
familiar friend, the Conservative working-man. Why, he 
asked, should not an English working-man be a Con- 
servative ? He may not have capital or land to conserve, 
but he has things more precious; immunity from con- 
scription, immunity from arbitrary arrests, immunity from 
domiciliary visits, such as in some countries even noble- 
men have to endure. It is scarcely possible that this was 
not meant as a reference to the recent proceedings against 
Count Arnim, and this reference might have been prudently 
omitted. To canvass the proceedings of a foreign Govern- 
ment during a pending trial which it has instituted does 
not seem the best way of promoting the friendly rela- 
tions with the great Powers which Mr. Disrazii expressed 
himself so anxious to maintain. Germany does not 
appear to have been represented at the Lorp Mayor’s 
table; but if a German Ambassador had been present, 
he might have been tempted to ask whether it is 
really true that an English working-man is protected from 
arrest and domiciliary visits when he is accused before a 
criminal tribunal of having appropriated what does not 
belong to him; and he might have expressed some surprise 
at hearing an English Prowe Minister assume it to be 
something wonderful that a nobleman subjected to such 
an accusation should have been treated as a working- 
man would have been treated. But if this digression is 
omitted, Mr. DisrazLI was quite entitled to say that the 
working-men must have contributed to the late Conserva- 
tive triumph. They did so, and they did so toa much 
greater extent than Liberals a few years ago would have 
considered possible. Experience has taught us to look at 
the working-man more as he is and less as what he was 
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imagined to be. Working-men, as a rule, do not think or 


care about politics at all, and naturally are largely guided 
when they vote by the general current of opinion in the 
ranks above them. They will be, it may be guessed, Con- 
servative in Conservative times and Liberal in Liberal 
times. So far as they have opinions of their own, these 
opinions will be mainly determined by small and 

rsonal considerations. Few of them probably in 
February last thought much of not being treated like 
Prussian noblemen, or of not being made to wear a red 
coat unless they please; but many of them may have 
had a dim confidence that the Conservatives were the 
gentlemen least likely to stand between them and their 
beer, and least likely to bother them with compulsory edu- 
cation. This, however, is not all. Men, at least in quiet 
times, vote in a large degree from personal feelings. They 
obey habitual influences, and are guided by those to whom 
they ordinarily look up. The disposition of the working- 
men to be moderately content with existing institutions is 
the due reward of the earnest desire which so very many 
persons of wealth and station in the country have shown for 
years past to do what they can for those below them, and of 
the spirit in which the difficult task has been undertaken 
and carried on. It may be added that it is also in some 
measure the reward of the zeal which the clergy of the 
Established Church have shown for the education of the 
poor, and of the pains which the clergy have taken to know 
the poor and to show sympathy with them. The squire 
and the parson have no doubt in some places an influence 
which increased enlightenment and independence will 
dispel; but they have also an influence much more general 
which increased enlightenment and independence would 
only strengthen and confirm. 


“That political Siberia in whose dreary recesses states- 
“men who are no longer wanted are sent to linger out 
“ the remains of a dreary and miserable existence” is the 
description which Sir Witrrip Lawson has given this week 
of the illustrious body for whom Lord Satispury returned 
thanks at Guildhall, and on whose behalf he found so much 
to say. Perhaps, if the secrets of the human heart could be 
revealed, it might be found that Sir Witrrip Lawson would 
rather like to be made a Peer, and that Lord Satispury 
would not be sorry to find himself once more in the House 
of Commons. But, as things are, it falls to Sir Witrrip 
Lawson to make the worst, and to Lord Satispury to make 
the best, of the House of Lords. For some strange reason 
the House of Lords is always spoken of with a perverse ex- 
aggeration which its admirers might not unfairly say is a 
proof how much Englishmen really like and think of it. 
When Mr. Giapstone went out of office about a third of 
his Cabinet removed themselves quietly into an assembly 
which their leader had hinted that, if he thought often 
enough, he might bring himself to suppress. The Conser- 
vatives chuckled at the sight of so many leaders of what 
they thought a revolutionary Ministry seeking an asylum 
in such a quarter, and said that Liberals must like 

he House of Lords very much when they showed such 
an eagerness to join it. Sir Witrrip Lawsoy, on the con- 
trary, sees in the House of Lords nothing but a political 
Siberia. The real truth hardly fits in with either of these 
ways of speaking. Among its many uses the House of 
Lords has the use of being a very good way of ending the 
career of politicians who have done well, but not very well. 
To Mr. Grapstone or Mr. Disrazti the House of Lords 
would be something not far short of a political Siberia; but 
nothing could be less like Siberia to Lord Axperpare or 
Lord CarpwetL. Everybody cannot be very clever, or very 
popular, or very indispensable. A man with competent 
fortune applies himself to politics in the House of Commons 
for aseries of years. He is industrious, and can speak 
decently, and sticks to his party. He rises to Cabinet 
rank, and takes office with some success like Lord CarpWELL, 
or, if he fails like Mr. Bruce, his colleagues may be con- 
scious that his failure is not entirely his own fault. At 
last the time comes when such men have done all they can 
do, when younger men are pressing on, when they them- 
selves have had enough of hard work, when in office they 
could only be what they are, and when out of office they 
could have no very great. eminence or influence. They 
are in the position of good substantial QueENn’s Counsel 
who think they are entitled at last to look to being made 
Puisne Judges. How are such men to have something 
like a Puisne Judgeship given them? The House of 
Lords supplies the answer, and a very good answer. They 
are made peers, and they get exactly what they want and 


what they deserve. Most of what Lord Sauispury said of 
the House of Lords is quite true. It is a popular, a re- 
spected, and a dignified body. It does a fair amount of 
gentle and useful work. It represents some of the weak- 
nesses, and much of the greatness, of the English people. 
It confers an indisputable position on its members. It 
turns in a moment rather small people into rather great 
people. No institution that the world has ever seen could 
better supply politicians of the second rank with what they 
wish for and ought to have at the end of their career; and 
although the House of Lords answers many higher pur- 
poses, this is a purpose which it is of considerable import- 
ance to a nation to have satisfactorily answered, if men of 
honour, ability, and social standing are to take to politics 
as a profession. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 


it is always difficult to ascertain the true history of 
current military operations; and the uncertainty of 
Spanish news is greatly increased by the ingenuity of 
speculators whose object is not to assist either party in 
the struggle, but to cause a rise or fall in the price 
of Spanish stock. The latest telegrams, however, appear 
to leave no doubt that the Carlists have sustained a serious 
defeat. It was already known that, in consequence of 
the movements of General Laserna and his lieutenants, 
the Carlists had wholly or partially suspended the bom- 
bardment of Irun, and that they had marched northward 
to meet the enemy. An engagement followed, in which 
LasernA and Loma succeeded in driving off the Carlists, 
and occupying their positions. The siege of Irun has con- 
sequently been abandoned, and Don Cartos and his troops 
are said to have retreated into the mountains, and to 
contemplate a return to Estella. It is idle to pronounce on 
the result of operations which are but indistinctly nar- 
rated, and which may possibly even now prove to have 
been indecisive. The probability is, however, that the 
war is for the present virtually at an end. In his 
preparations for the relief of Irun General Laserna seems 
to have displayed commendable energy. He sent a 
considerable body of men by forced marches to Santander, 
where they were immediately embarked for San Sebastian ; 
and it is supposed that a simultaneous effort to raise the 
Carlist blockade of Pampeluna was also in view. Laserna, 
a fortnight ago, visited Madrid in person for the supposed 
purpose of urging the immediate despatch of large rein- 
forcements for the army of the North. The imminence 
of the winter season may probably have formed an ad- 
ditional reason for his anxiety to strike a blow against 
the enemy. The Carlist cause would have seemed com- 
paratively hopeful if it had been found possible to take 
and keep the capital of Navarre. The insurgents have 
never hitherto succeeded in occupying and holding any 
considerable town. 

The main object of attempting to take Irun must have 
been to intercept the most convenient line of communica- 
tion between Spain and France. As readers of the Spanish 
correspondence in English newspapers know, the attack 
had been threatened during several weeks, as if for the 
purpose of inviting the Republican generals to take steps 
towards defeating the enterprise. As Irun is close to the 
French frontier, all the idlers in the neighbourhood had 
assembled on the right bank of the Bidassoa in the hope of 
witnessing the unusual sight of a bombardment. As if to 
increase the confusion, orders were sent from Paris to expel 
all the Spanish residents. from the district; but it was 
found that the execution of the order would cause great 
and useless hardship ; and afterwards the unfortunate exiles 
were allowed to remain. Irun is sufficiently defended 
to incur the risk of a siege; and yet the fortifications. are 
not strong enough to offer serious impediment to a regular 
attack. The besiegers were unable to invest the place be- 
cause it is accessible by water, so that there was no restric- 
tion on the introduction of supplies and reinforcements. 
Don Caros has been severely, and perhaps justly, blamed 
for bombarding a town which is principally inhabited by 
his own adherents ; but the necessities of war are urgent, 
and even the Brussels Congress would have admitted that 
a place which is occupied by one combatant with a 
regular garrison is necessarily exposed to the attacks of 
the other. Happily the bombardment appears to have 
been of a very mild and innocuons character, and to have 
been attended with little loss of life. General Ex1o, who had 
the chief command of the besieging army, is an experienced 
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soldier, and it must be assumed that his scheme had some 
practical object. It is possible that on his part also the 
operations on the Bidassoa may have been connected with 
the siege of Pampeluna. 

There seems to be no doubt that, whatever may have been 
the case at a former time, the French Government now 
fully discharges the duties of good neighbourhood and 
neutrality. The Duke Decazes has the good sense to 
abstain from foreign intrigues which could only involve 
possible collisions without strengthening either the French 
Government or any party in the country. It is announced 
that the Foreign Minister has caused an elaborate reply to 
be prepared to the Spanish Note, which collected all the 
complaints that could be urged against the French 
Government. It will perhaps be satisfactory to prove by 
official documents that no undue favour has at any time 
been shown to the Carlists, but it is more material to 
pursue at present an unobjectionable policy. The duties 
of a neutral in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
scene of civil war are embarrassing and ambiguous. Much 
discretion is required in the attempt to avoid offence 
to the Government of Madrid, and at the same time 
to act fairly to the Carlists, who, although they are 
not recognized as belligerents, are at the same time not 
regarded by France as enemies. In one respect the French 
Government is more favourably situated than England was 
during the American Civil War, for the Spanish Govern- 
ment is not likely to enforce remonstrances by threats. If 
France were ever to give active support to the Carlists, 
Marshal Serrano would have no practical means of expres- 
sing his resentment. The fable of intended German inter- 
vention has long since been exploded; and the French 
Government is at liberty to act on its own views of its 
honour and interest. There can be little doubt that the 
present Ministers would gladly see the termination of a 
barren contest. The expense and trouble of guarding the 
frontier and of preventing breaches of neutrality are thank- 
less and utterly unprofitable. The Legitimists themselves 
must by this time have arrived at the conclusion that, except 
through vague sympathy with Don Cartos, they had no 
ground for desiring the prolongation of the war. 


The best reason for wishing that the Government of 
Madrid may prevail in the contest is that its victory is not 
impossible, and that its success would put an end to the 
struggle. It was on this ground that the European 
Powers, with one exception, agreed to the proposal of 
Germany that the Government of Marshal Serrano should 
be recognized. If Don Cartos had a party in the different 
Spanish provinces, and if he were advancing on Madrid in- 
stead of cannonading a town on the French frontier, the 
bigotry and despotism which ke more or less openly pro- 
fesses would not concern foreign Governments. It may be 
assumed that Russia, which alone withholds recognition, 
would prefer the enthronement of a legitimate Pretender to 
the establishment of a Provisional Government which calls 
itself a Republic; yet it is now alleged that the Emperor 
ALEXANDER has entered into communications with Serrano, 
and that he is disposed to follow the example of Germany, 
France, and England. A war in Spain cannot possibly 
affect the prosperity of Russia; and it is only one of many 
causes which depreciate the prospects of the English credi- 
torsof Spain; but Governmentsacknowledge a certain moral 
responsibility for the exercise of influence in the affairs 
of their neighbours. Lord Patmerston forty years ago 
aided Curistina and Isapetta against the grandfather of 
the present Pretender, because he considered that it was 
for the interest of England to maintain constitutional 

vernment in Western Europe. During a part of the old 

arlist war it seemed highly probable that the Legitimists 
would succeed in driving their opponents from Spain, if 
England and France remained neutral. A similar contin- 
gency would at this time be regarded with indifference ; 
but it will certainly not occur. It is intolerable that a 
civil war should last for years, when it can only terminate 
in one result. The Northern provinces, in which alone 
Don Cartos can hope to maintain himself, are not suffi- 
ciently large or populous to form an independent State ; 
and even if the inhabitants were unanimous in his favour, 
they can have no pretension to impose their will on the 
rest of Spain. The war must at last end as it seemed to 
have ended when Don Cartos was said only a week ago 
«» have abandoned his army. It is for the interest of all 
parties that the consummation should be attained as soon 
as possible. 


ITALY. 
ine condition of Italy is one of the few topics on which 


Liberals can now touch with unmixed satisfaction, 
and Mr. Baxter has studied Italy with sufficient attention 
to make his picture of the Peninsula attractive and in- 
teresting. A Scotch audience was sure to hear with 
delight that cabdrivers in Italian towns hate priests, and 
that at Naples ecclesiastics seem to be disappearing with 
the bad smells of the place. But any audience is awakened 
to sympathy by the utterances of honest enthusiasm, and 
Mr. Baxter is so enthusiastic a friend of Italy that the 
Italian population generally seems to him to look as if it 
washed more than before it had Victor Emmanvet for its 
King. But if he is enthusiastic, Mr. Baxter may safely 
say that his enthusiasm rests on a basis of solid fact. His 
picture of Italy is as true as it is glowing. The activity, 
the life, the energy of emancipated Italy are prodigious. 
When Mr. Baxrer said with glee that the progress he saw 
at Rome reminded him of the United States, he used 
a comparison which few except Scotch working-men 
could listen to without a shudder. But thereisa real founda- 
tion for the comparison between modern Italy and the United 
States. The Italians have really had a new birth, and have 
an ardour of youth which is of the true American type. 
They have gone ahead by leaps and bounds; and the 
wonders of Chicago are almost rivalled by the rapid 
growth of cities which, like Genoa, Leghorn, and Rome, 
seemed a few years ago sunk ina mild decay and verging 
on a dreamy death. It may be added that although, like 
the Americans, the Italians have their rowdies, their 
Sicilian Texas, their rival platforms, and their passion for 
local jobs, yet, like the Americans, they have a profound 
faith in their institutions, and manage to keep them going, 
and are carried through little difficulties by cherishing a 
great purpose. Nothing in Italy is more remarkable than 
that so many different provinces, separated for ages by 
barriers of government and geographical obstacles, should 
not only have united, but should show so very gencrally 
the same happy consequences of union. Material pros- 
perity displays itself everywhere, and, as Mr. Baxter said, 
even at Venice they are building new houses and dredging 
the canals. Eighteen millions sterling have been paid for 
the purchase of ecclesiastical estates, and this speaks much 
for the wealth of Italy and for its future advance in riches. 
Italy is and always must be essentially an agricultural 
country. It has no manufactures. It has neither iron nor 
coal. But it has a splendid seaboard, and almost inex- 
haustible capacities in regard to climate and soil for 
producing the best fruits of the earth. When the St. 
Gothard Tunnel is made, Genoa will be the port of a large 
district of Germany and Switzerland, and the Venetians 
hope to see Venice displace Trieste as the centre of the 
trade of the Adriatic. But Italy is, with these exceptions, 
its own market, and Italy, like France, can only grow really 
rich by making the most of itsown soil. France has lately 
shown how solid and vast may be the wealth of a country 
in such a position, and a few more years of activity, peace, 
and good government would place Italy not far behind 
France in the stable possession of agricultural wealth. 

“ Brigandage,” Mr. Baxter informed his friends at Dun- 
dee, “ is not compatible with free institutions.” Nothing, 
unfortunately, could be more untrue, as Mr. Baxter might 
easily find to his cost if he made a tour through Mexico or 
any of the Republics of Central America. What brigandage 
is not compatible with is an active population and a 
strong government. It is because in every corner of Italy 
the people are beginning to exert themselves, because 
roads and railways and harbours are being constructed, 
and because the Government is determined to put brigand- 
age down, that Italy may look forward to the day when it 
will be free from its ancient curse. The policy of the 
present Government is a policy of stern repression, and a 
Ministerial majority means a majority in favour of stronger 
measures than have as yet been tried. The present Govern- 
ment also insists on the necessity of looking at Italy as a 
whole, and not sacrificing the national credit to humouring 
the whims or consulting the wants of separate localities. 
The policy of the Opposition is to uphold local indepen- 
dence and petsonal freedom. There are a few representa- 
tives of the ecclesiastical power in the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition, and a few Republican fanatics. But the mass of 
the Left do not wish to quarrel with the dynasty of Pied- 
mont, and they blame the Right for not treating priests as 
harshly as they deserve. The real struggle between 
the parties is a struggle between those who wish for 
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free institutions with a strong central Government 
and those who wish for free institutions with a weak 
central Government. All Italians, with exceptions not 
worth noticing, are in favour of a united Italy, antago- 
nism to the priests, the retention of Rome, and Parlia- 
mentary government. So far it may be said that all Italy 
is for free institutions. But after that point is reached 
there is room for considerable divergence. The Right 
wants the Government to be able to act sharply and 
romptly; it urges that in finance the first thing is to 
uphold the national hononr, and that Italy should steadily 

y its creditors, and, what is more, should make its 
creditors sure of being paid. The Left does not approve 
of processes out of the sphere of ordinary law; it prefers 
that brigands should be acquitted by juries rather than 
that they should be condemned by military magistrates ; it 
insists that localities which make great sacrifices to pay 
national taxes should have some little compensatory favours 
accorded to them. All Italian politics have so strong a 
Liberal tinge, if the present state of Italy is compared 
with the past, or if Italy is compared with most of its 
neighbours, that it is in one way quite true to say that 
the struggle is only between Liberals of two different 
shades. But the struggle is nevertheless a serious 
and important one. Any one who read Mr. Baxrer’s 
speech might naturally think that Italian prosperity went 
on without embarrassment and like a machine; and 
if our attention is confined to general results, there is some 
reason for using such language. But if we look at the 
process by which Italy is made to advance, we see that 
Italian statesmen have many difficulties to overcome, many 
failures to deplore, many jealousies and much ignorance 
and apathy to conquer. When the real working of the 
free institutions of Italy is studied, the wonder is not that 
there have been so many Ministerial blunders and cata- 
strophes, but that an intelligent and -<asonable policy 
has been on the whole so steadily and so successfully 
pursued. 


The elections held last Sunday have shown a general 
result favourable to the Government. ‘The system of 
voting which requires the successful candidate to poll a 
third of the electoral body, and forces him, if he fails to 
do this, to a second trial of strength, seems to answer no 
obvious purpose, and the number of those actually voting 
compared with the number of votersinscribedseems strangely 
small. A Correspondent of the Times, writing from Venice, 
describes the apathy that prevailed there, and as in nearly half 
the electoral colleges of the kingdom the highest candidate 
failed to secure the support of a third of the inscribed 
electors, it might seem as if this apathy had been general. 
But the impression appears to prevail in Italy that the 
elections have been well contested, and have excited an un- 
usual amount of interest; and the failure in so many 
places of the highest candidate to obtain the necessary 
third is probably to be attributed to the electors thinking 
the man they preferred so sure to win that they did not 
take the trouble to vote for him. General La Marmora, for 
example, got 299 votes at Biella, and his opponent only 
five, and yet there is to be a second election held. Florence 
elected Ricasout, Peruzzi, and two other less distinguished 
members of the Right, and there was practically no oppo- 
sition; and yet these four candidates have to be 
balloted for to-morrow, because the number of voters 
supporting them was insufficient. At Rome, again, 
none of the elections held last Sunday was final; but 
there was some warmth in the contest, and if both 
parties were active, it certainly seems strange that in 
no case should the successful candidate have obtained 
the necessary third. In two districts of Rome GaripatpI 
was proposed, and it might well happen that many Italians 
would like neither to vote for GariBaLDI nor to vote against 
him. But in another Roman college a Jew was at the 
head of the poll, and it seems curious that a body of 
Romans shoul ast have made up their minds whether they 
wish a Jew to represent them or not. It is calculated 
that, when all the final elections have been held, the Govern- 
ment will have a majority of at least sixty, and this in a 
Chamber of 508 is as large a majority as a prudent Prime 
Minister would wish. It is very useful to a Government, 
for the purpose of keeping its supporters together, that 
the Opposition should not be too weak; and it is to be 
observed that the greatest gain of the Government has 
been in Piedmont and Lombardy and Tuscany, districts 
which are perfectly free from brigandage, while in the 
Romagna parties remain as before. The only two colleges 


at Naples where a final result has been obtained have re- 
turned members of the Left, and in Sicily the Opposition 
is expected to gain seats. In other words, strong measures 


against brigandage are supported in provinces which they will: 


not touch, and are opposed, or at least questioned, in pro- 
vinces which they will touch. This is by no means a result 
which a Government sure of a working majority need 
regret. It isa very good thing for Italy that it should 
have a strong Government, but it is also a very good thing 
that the measures of this Government and its acts should 
be closely watched and narrowly criticized by those who 
represent the districts where its action is to be most imme- 
diately felt. 


MR. STANSFELD’S CRY. 


T= inertia from which the Liberal party is at present 
suffering may perhaps be measured by the violence of 
the efforts which are made to galvanize it into some 
manifestation of vitality. While the majority of Liberals 
are apparently content to remain passive, the more restless 
and enterprising spirits are poking about in all directions 
for some outlet for their uncomfortable activity. It may 
be remembered that Mr. SransFe.D, in the closing days of 
office, propounded the theory that the great object of the 
Liberal party was to keep itself going, and that it must 
therefore take care always to have some good question on 
hand in order to provide itself with something to do and 
to justify its existence. Now that Mr. Sransrexp is out of 
office he has more leisure and liberty to carry his theory into 
practice. He has at last got a cry which he thinks will 
answer the purpose. It is a cry out of the depths, and froma 
depth which is painfully suggestive of the difficulty of finding 
one. Mr. Sransre.p has come forward as the leader of an agi- 
tation against what are known as the “ Contagious Diseases 
“ Acts.” The original law on this subject was passed in 
1864, when Mr. SransFeELD was a Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and he was also a member of the Government 
by which the operation of the law was strengthened and 
extended, and by which it was consistently enforced. It 
appears to have been only lately that Mr. Sransrexp has 
discovered the full iniquity of this legislation, and of course 
he now enjoys more freedom in the expression of his pri- 
vate opinions. The question is one on which, as on most 
other questions, it is possible for conscientious persons to 
entertain different opinions, and Mr. Sransrevp and his 
friends have clearly a right to form their own conclusions 
as to the operation of these Acts, and, if they think that 
their operation is injurious, to use their influence to get them 
repealed. There are, however, some considerations which 
cannot be ignored, and which necessarily affect the manner 
in which the question should be treated. Mr. Sransrecp, 
in a speech at Sheffield on Wednesday, asserted that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts had been smuggied through 
Parliament, and that laws which had been passed 
without the sanction of public opinion, and without 
that preliminary discussion which the laws of Parlia- 
ment are intended to receive, had no claims on the 
obedience of the people. It is scarcely possible to suppose 
that Mr. Sransre_p intended seriously to say that a law 
which has been passed by Parliament is not binding on 
any one who chooses to imagine that it was not discussed 
so fully as he happens to think desirable. There can be no 
doubt that the Contagious Diseases Acts were passed 
through Parliament very quietly, but that is a different 
thing from secretly, Mr. Sransretp himself was in 
Parliament when the Acts were passed, and he must 
have been perfectly aware of what was being done. If 
discussion was avoided as much as possible, it was 
not from any desire of concealment, but simply because 
the subject was a very nasty one, which could not 
be ignored, but which all decent people wished to think 
and talk about as little as possible. This feeling, we 
imagine, still prevails, buat Mr. StansFeLD does not share it 
or respect it. He calls for a vigorous stirring up of the 
unsavoury pool. Itis tobe thrust under everybody’s nose. 
Nobody is to be allowed to remain in peaceful ignorance of 
its existence. There is to be a revival of the fanatical 
agitation by which a year or two since not only public 
decency but domestic privacy was cruelly outraged. A 
question which everybody would gladly avoid is to be made 
a subject of popular debate, and the family breakfast-table 
is to be covered every morning with a shower of pamphlets 
and circulars of the most revolting character. 

This is a kind of agitation against which, on every 
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ground of decency and fairness, we wish to protest in the 
strongest possible way. It may be said that this is an 
affectation of modesty which is put on only as a pretext 
for stifling discussion. But it is not discussion that we 
object to. There is no reason why there should not be 
discussion of the fullest and freest kind; only let it be en- 
trusted to competent persons, who are capable of forming 
an authoritative judgment on it. The subject is clearly 
unsuited for loose popular agitation; in the first place, 
because it is one which cannot be plainly discussed in that 
way without giving an unnecessary shock to many persons 
who have every title to be preserved from it; and in 
the next, because it is a question on which the opinion 
of an ignorant and passionate audience, excited by inflam- 
matory statements the grounds of which cannot be tested, 
is obviously of no value. When similar questions come be- 
fore a court of law they are disposed of in camera,and that is 
the course which should be followed here. When Mr. Srans- 
FELD says that every effort has been made to prevent the 
discussion of these Acts, he forgets that three years ago 
there was a Royal Commission on the subject, which made 
a thorough investigation and published a voluminous body 
of evidence. Mr. SransreLD now professes to be very 
anxious fora scientific treatment of the question, but it is 
significant that, when the Commission was sitting, among 
the witnesses summoned at the instance of the Association 
for the Repeal of the Acts there was not one single medical 
officer of either service. It was then, and is, we believe, still, 
the unanimous and decided opinion of the medica! ~fficers of 
the army and navy—that is, of those who have the best 
opportunities of observing the actual working of the system 
—that it is extremely valuable from a sanitary point of 
view. The Commissioners state that the Acts “ have purged 
“the towns and encampments to which they have been 
“ applied of miserable creatures who were masses of rotten- 
“ness and vehicles of disease, providing them with asylums 
“ wheretheir sufferings could be temporarily relieved, even if 
“their malady was beyond cure; and where their better 
* nature was probably for the first time touched by human 
“sympathy.” And they add that they are convinced that 
the number of the women reclaimed, directly or indirectly, 
by the operation of the Acts, must be considerable, and 
that they had also had a strong deterring influence in 
regard to clandestine immorality. It is true that the Com- 
missioners, while they could not resist the overwhelming 
evidence of the extremely beneficial operation of these 
Acts, recommended that they should be partially repealed 
as a concession to what they supposed to be “ the sentiment 
“ of the people.” It is important, however, to observe that, 
though they gave way to a weak compromise in their con- 
clusions, the Commissioners laid it down in the most 
emphatic and decided manner that “special regulations 
“ for the treatment and control of a class of persons fre- 
* quenting certain districts, under conditions calculated to 
“engender and propagate disease, are alike just and expe- 
“ dient,” and that they saw no moral grounds on which 
such regulations could be resisted. The most important 
result of this Commission was, of course, the evidence which 
it collected, which is summed up by the Commissioners in 
the passages we have quoted, and which is open to any one 
to read and digest for himself. Whether or not the regu- 
lations are or ought to be offensive to the “ moral sense” 
of the people is of course a question on which any one can 
form an opinion as well as the Commissioners, and the 
Commissioners merely assume its existence without at- 
tempting to justify it. 

There are several grounds on which these Acts are now 
assailed—tirst, that they are immoval ; secondly, that they 
are unconstitutional ; and, thirdly, that they are practically 
a failure. The last of these arguments is perhaps the 
only one which it is necessary to discuss. The Acts 
were passed in order to meet an exceptional evil of a 
particularly urgent kind, and the question is whether they 
have really had a beneficial effect. The evidence on this 
point will appear to most persons to be conclusive, but of 
course, if Mr, Sransreip or any of his associates have any 
testimony to produce on the other side, they are entitled 
to bring it forward, This should be done, however, not 
before a tumultuous audience, having no acquaintance 
with the subject and no opportunity of testing the sweep- 
iug statements put before them with all the adornment of 
sensational rhetoric, but before a tribunal where it will be 
pate and calmly examined and impartially weighed. 

ir. SvansreLD does not make it quite clear how far his 
‘** moral sense” would compel him to oppose any attempt to 


check the ravages of a loathsome and dangerous disease. In 
one place he declares that, whatever their hygienic results 
may be, the Acts must be got rid of as immoral ; while he had 
previously offered, “‘ when the laws have been repealed, 
“ and not before, when we have a tabula rasa, and can start 
“ fresh,” to consider any proposals which the Government 
may make for dealing with the subject. Those who hold 
that it is immoral to attempt in any degree to alleviate the 
consequences of vice, even for the protection of the inno. 
cent part of the community, will of course oppose any regu- 
lations of the kind now in force. Those, on the other hand, 
who are willing to argue the question on the ground of 
practical expediency, are bound to show that, in point of 
fact, evil, and not good, has resulted from the experiment. 
In any case, vague declamation and unsupported assertions 
can only do harm. 


THE REACTION IN AMERICA. 
i e~ political reaction in the United States has much 


external resemblance to the change which resulted 
from the last general election in England. In both countries 
the winners and the losers were equally taken by surprise. 
It also happens that the triumphant Opposition calls itself 
in America, as in England, Conservative; but the Demo- 
crats are not divided trom the Republicans by any broad 
or definite difference of opinion. The dissatisfaction with 
Mr. Guapstone’s Government which displayed itself at the 
election was in some degree provoked by administrative 
failures, and perhaps by the personal unpopularity of one 
or two of the Ministers; but the real cause of the revulsion 
of popular feeling was the irritation produced among many 
classes by the restless character of Mr. Guapsronnr’s policy 
and professed opinions. It had- become impossible to rely 
on the determination of the Government to perform the 
primary duty of resisting agitation and of maintaining 
existing institutions. The Prime Minister had not indis- 
tinctly intimated his adhesion to the principle of universal 
suffrage ; he had addressed menacing language to the House 
of Lords ; and, when he had in a powerful speech defended 
the Established Church against its assailants, he allowed 
his nearest relative soan afterwards to assure a public 
meeting that the meaning of his vigorous and perspicuous 
language had been by some strange casualty misunderstood. 
Except in relation to the Southern States, no disturbing 
or revolutionary tendencies can be attributed either to 
the Republican party in Congress or to the Presipent. 
It is not known that the leaders of the majority would 
have proposed any legislative measure of importance if 
they had retained their preponderance in the next Congress. 
On the question of currency both parties are divided among 
themselves, though the late policy of inflation was chiefly 
promoted by the Republicans. The most creditable act of 
the Preswwent during his six years’ tenure of office was _ his 
rejection of a Bill for the increase of the paper currency 
and for the consequent postponement of a return to specie 
payments. His policy was approved by the most competent 
judges of the question, but it was condemned by sections 
of both political parties. 


The change in the comparative strength of parties in the 
Legislature is disproportionately greater than in the con- 
stituencies. The Democrats formed two years ago two- 
fifths of the whole number of voters, and they are now 
more than half. The consequence is that in the next Congress 
they will have converted their minority of a hundred into a 
majority of more than fifty. The Americans are the only com- 
petent jadges of the character of their own institutions, but 
foreigners can scarcely be mistaken as to the inconvenience 


-which results from the almost exclusive representation of 


majorities which may perhaps be locally and collectively 
small. Ifthe Republicans had not for many years exercised 
uncontrolled supremacy in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, they would probably have becn ..ore pru- 
dent, and they might now be less unpopular. ‘he neutral 
or wavering politicians, who are the most respectable and 
the most intelligent part of the population, have been 
temporarily alienated from the Republican cause by the 
indifference of the dominant party to political morality, It 
is true that soon after the war the leaders of the majority 
were more shameless and more audacious than at a later 
time, but as long as the memory of the struggle was recent 
the party which was supposed to have sympathized with 
Secession was necessarily excluded from power. Six or 
seven years ago, under the leadership of a vulgar dema- 
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e, the House of Representatives, by an almost unan- 
imous vote, approved of the practical repudiation of the 
National Debt. In the late Session of Congress the 
majority was contented to perpetrate a petty injustice by 
yoting for the inflation of the paper currency. The in- 
crease of the salaries of members of Congress has involved 

ter unpopularity than measures which were intrinsi- 
cally more objectionable. There may have been good reasons 
for raising the pay of members, who have generally but 
small resources of their own; but in voting to themselves 
arrears of salary on the new scale they gave reasonable 
offence to their constituents. Mr, Tuappeus Srevens 
and General Buriter have, jointly or in succession, for 
more than ten years been the most conspicuous chiefs 
of the dominant party. It is not surprising that the 
community should at last be anxious for a change, 
although there is no eminent Democratic politician who 
has any claim to public confidence. It is not yet 
known whether Mr. Scnurz, who is a Liberal Re- 
publican, will be recognized by the Democratic majority 
asanally. The elections have conferred an unmixed ad- 
vantage on the country by excluding for the time from 
power the Mortons, the Conkinas, and the other active 
politicians who had hoped for another term of patronage 
and influence. It unluckily happens that none of the 
successful candidates could even by flatterers be described 
as statesmen, 

General Grant, who must now abandon all hope of re- 
election, has perhaps contributed to the defeat of his party 
by his ambition for a third term of office. The Presipenr 
is on the whole superior to his political associates; and 
there is some reason to believe that he has acquired by ex- 
perience a knowledge of affairs in which he was formerly 
deficient. It is an advantage to the head of a Government 
to understand his business, and the fear that the pro- 
longation of his power might endanger the Republican 
system was both unfounded and insincere; but the people 
of the United States are perhaps well advised in abiding by 
their political traditions, and the growing unpopularity of 
the Republican party could only be aggravated by the 
projected innovation. Hereafter Grant's administration 
will be remembered without strong admiration or censure. 
When he was first elected he desired to break through some 
of the trammels which had impeded the free action of his 
predecessors ; and he selected his first Ministers on his 
own independent judgment. The Republican managers 
immediately caused the Presipent to feel their displeasure ; 
and, after a short interval, he acquiesced in the system of 
jobbery which constitutes the main object and the most 
effective machinery of the Federal Government. The 
PresiDENT himself might probably have favoured the 
reform of the Civil Service; but he soon found that in re- 
trenching the means of corruption he would alienate his 
supporters. He even adopted as his principal adviser 
General ButueR, whose military capacity he had publicly 
ridiculed, and whose moral and political character he must 
have well understood. In the Southern States the 
PRESIDENT countenanced the misgovernment of Northern 
adventurers and of coloured demagogues who depended on 
the favour and protection of the Federal Government for 
defence against the just indignation of their own neighbours 
and fellow-citizens. General Granv’s support of the im- 
pudent adventurer KeLiocein Louisiana was probably one 
of the causes of the reverse which has befallen the Repub- 
lican party. 

Some of the local changes which form a part of the 
eneral reaction are interesting, though they are not uni- 
ormly satisfactory. General Dix, who has been defeated 

as candidate for the office of Governor of New York, was 
one of the most creditable members of the Republican party, 
and during his present term of office he has administered 
public affairs with integrity and success. It is significant 
of the state of public opinion that his opponents thought it 
expedient to denounce him as an aristocrat, or, in other 
words, as a gentleman. His successful competitor, Mr. 
Tixpen, is also personally respectable, and he took an active 
part in the prosecution of TweeEp and his accomplices; but 
it is ominous that the club which derives its name from its 
place of meeting in Tammany Hall has once more reco- 
vered its ascendency in the city of New York. The noto- 
rious prizefighter Morrissey seems to be recognized as the 
leader of the Democratic party in the city; and it may be 
expected that the ancient system of spoliation and mis- 
government will shortly be revived. Massachusetts has at 
last been relieved from the discredit of returning General 


Butter to Congress. Only a few months have passed since 
he was defeated in a contest for the Governorship of the 
State; and now even the faithful and long-suffering 
electors of his district have become tired of perpetuating 
a political scandal. It is not a little rising that 
a Democrat has been elected p-dienconnae Massachu- 
setts. The English advocates of compulsory abstinence will 
regret to learn that the Republicans attribute their defeat 
to the unpopularity of the prohibitory liquor law. It is 
not improbable that the better part of the population of 
the State may have deserted the Republican party in in- 
dignation at the corruption and insolence of some of their 
leaders. The invention of supposed Southern outrages in 
preparation for the elections was a device which recoiled on 
its ingenious authors. Massachusetts is not likely to be- 
come permanently Democratic; but, if the claim of its 
citizens to the possession of superior intelligence and 
morality is well founded, they may well have desired to 
administer a rebuke to the followers and allies of Burter. 
The new majority will after a short interval command the 
Senate as well as the House of Representatives, and it will 
probably hold together long enough to return the next 
President. Whether it will pursue the Free-trade policy 
which has been usually professed by the Democratic party 
is at present uncertain. The most immediate and impor- 
tant result of the reaction will be the recovery by the 
white population in the Southern States of their natural 
superiority. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


5 gece is nothing new to be said about the French 
elections of Sunday last. The Bonapartists were vic- 
torious in one department, the Republicans were victorious 
in two. In the Oise the Duke of Movucuy has beaten both 
the Republican candidates put together, and beaten them 
handsomely. Of course the Duke was chosen to contest 
the department because he was likely to win, and so far the 
Republican journals have cause to say that the election was 
not decided on purely political grounds. After all, how- 
ever, this is not much to the purpose. No one pretends 
that the Imperialist cause is an object of so much enthu- 
siasm that the electors will simply ask which is the 
Imperialist candidate and then rush off to vote for 
him. What is shown by these Bonapartist successes is 
that to be an Imperialist is no discredit to a candidate whose 
chances are otherwise guod. It is not so very long since, 
except in Corsica, any Bonapartist who wished to become a 
deputy had to go about among the constituencies in disguise. 
Before he could indulge a hope of being elected, he had, so 
to say, to forge his passport. He found out that his adherence 
to the Empire had been merely a form of devotion to the 
monarchical principle, or to the principle of popular sove- 
reignty, or to Free-trade, and now that the gold could be 
had without the alloy, he was simply a Royalist or a 
Republican or a Free-trader. Even with these painful 
explanations, it was no easy matter to find a constituency 
which would give a man suspected of Imperialism a decent 
minority of votes. All this has been completely changed. 
The Bonapartists have again become the noisiest and the 
most active party in France. They have their candidates 
ready at every election. They make no secret of 
their ultimate wishes and intentions. They criticize the 
Republicans with as much freedom as though they were 
already in power. And the action of the electors goes 
some way towards justifying this bold attitude. Not only 
does the Duke of Movucuy get nearly 54,000 votes, while 
M. RovusseLie and M. Levavasseur between them only get 
36,000, but in the Nord their unsuccessful candidate, M. 
Fisvet, gets 102,000 votes against some 119,000 given to 
the Republican candidate, M. Parsy. It has been observed 
that the Bonapartist journals have made much less noise 
about their victory in the Oise than they made about 
their defeat in Seine and Oise. They accept the 
54,000 votes for the Duke of Movucny with becom- 
ing meekness, whereas their heads were almost 
turned by the 45,000 votes for the Duke of Papua. As 
success seems to be coming nearer, they are learning not 
to compromise their prospects by premature exultation. 
They know that their recent victories are not entirely duc 
to their own merits. If they have given valuable support 
to the Government, they have received a good deal in 
return. The electors who vote for the Bonapartist candi- 
dates are not all Bonapartists. The supporters of the 
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Septennate must vote for somebody, and as it is useless to 
bring forward a candidate of their own, they prefer the 
Bonapartist to the Legitimist or Republican candidate. 
The former is at least willing to leave France without 
a settled Government six years longer, whereas the two 
latter want to create one immediately. As a rule, therefore, 
it is important for the Bonapartists not to say too much 
about their triumphs. If there are any feeble-minded 
electors who thought that, in voting for the Duke of Movcuy, 
they were merely voting for Marshal MacManoy, so much 
the better. Why make their minds uneasy by showing 
them the full significance of what they have done? It is 
the fable of the man and the horse over again. The more 
modest the Bonapartists show themselves, the more chance 
there is that the Conservative electors will stand quiet while 
they are mounting. Their own more hot-headed supporters 
have occasionally to be considered, and a little quarrel such 
as that between the Government and the Duke of Papva is 
useful as showing that the party is not disposed to put up 
with too many slights. But, speaking generally, the more 
they identify themselves with that general Conservative 
feeling which has placed Marshal MacManon at the head 
of affairs, the more they advance their own special in- 
terests. 


Would the Duke of Movcny have polled as many votes 
if there had been only one Republican candidate, and that 
candidate had been M. Levavasseur? The defeated party 
would probably give a good deal to be able to answer this 
question. It is easy to see that M. Gampetra, though he 
is usually able to rein in his followers, has occasionally to 
give them their head, or to stand the risk of their breaking 
away altogether. The important thing to ascertain is, 
when this occasional license can be most safely conceded. 
M. Gamperta seems to have imagined that the Duke 
of Movcuy’s outspoken Imperialism would leave him in a 
minority compared with the aggregate Republican vote, 
and consequently to have thought that the experiment 
of dividing the party at the first ballot and uniting 
it again on the second might be tried with a good hope 
of success. The Conservative Republicans would vote, 
it was assumed, for M. Levavasseur, the Radicals would 
vote for M. Rovussgtxie, and whichever had the fewest votes 
would retire after the first trial. The result of this expe- 
riment was that the two candidates together only got about 
two-thirds of the votes given to the Duke of Movcuy. It 
may be that the Republicans altogether miscalculated their 
strength in the department, and that under no circum- 
stances would they have had any real chance of victory. 
It may be, however, and this is perhaps the more probable 
explanation of the two, that many of the electors who 
would have supported M. Levavasseur if he had been the 
only Republican candidate were frightened at M. Rovs- 
SELLE’S appearance, and did not choose to run the 
risk of having him for a representative. The re- 
sult of the election is very well fitted to strengthen 
this alarm, supposing that it really existed. M. Rovssetie 
might have stood without doing any harm to the Repub- 
lican prospects in the department if he had been willing 
to retire in the event of not being elected at the first ballot. 
Bat, as he not unnaturally objected to make over his votes 
to M. Levavasszur unless M. Levavasseur could make good 
his title to them by proving himself the favoured candidate 
of the party, the Conservative Republicans, if the Duke of 
Movcny had failed to get an absolute majority, would have 
found themselves in an awkward predicament. M. Rovs- 
SELLE, as it happened, polled rather more votes than 
M. Levavasseur. If M. Levavasseur had insisted on 
standing again, the Duke of Movucuy would have won 
on the second ballot in virtue of his relative majority. 
If, however, as would no doubt have been the case, 
M. Levavasseur had retired rather than let in an Im- 
perialist, M. Rovussette would have been the only Re- 
publican candidate, and in that character might have 
been elected. It is quite possible that many of the Con- 
servative Republicans foresaw this possible result, and 
were anxious to defeat it beforehand. TF the lesson is taken 
to heart by the Extreme Republicans, the defeat will be 
of more use to the party than a victory would have been. 
The latter could but have given them one more representa- 
tive in the Assembly, and his seat would have been gained 
at the sacrifice of several others. To persuade an extreme 
section of a party to continually efface itself in order that 
the moderate section may secure the return of its candi- 
dates is an extremely difficult task, and M. Gamperra would 
_ hardly be able to accomplish it if he could not from time 


to time point to actual experience for evidence of the il] 
effects of a contrary policy. 

On the 22nd of November, the Municipal elections wil] 
be held over the whole of France, with the exception of 
Paris. The Government may be supposed to have fixed 
this date with the view of impressing the Assembly with 
the strength of the Conservative party in the country, 
The election will take place under the new and more 
stringent conditions of registration adopted last Session, 
and the mayors appointed by the Duke of Brocuie have 
been long enough in office to make their influence felt, 
In addition to this, the recent elections to the Councils 
General showed that in local elections the candidate in 
possession and the candidate who has property in the 
neighbourhood have each great advantages. It is hard 
enough to get a French peasant to vote on purely political 
grounds in an election for a body whose principal business 
is politics, and naturally enough he is still less disposed to 
vote on purely political grounds in an election for a body 
whose principal, and indeed sole, business is to look after 
the affairs of the village. All these circumstances taken 
together are likely to give a highly Conservative com. 
plexion to the elections on the 22nd, and considering how 
small an amount of support the Government can command 
in the Assembly, it may well wish to show a semblance of 
support out of doors. 


THE “ENGLISH GOSPEL.” 
oie Indian Correspondent of the Times has lately sent 


home an interesting letter on missionary life, and a 
remarkable commentary on his letter appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of Monday last. The writer of that article 
points out that, whether the effect of missionary efforts on 
the people of India be small or great, the government of 
India by the English must bring about one of the greatest 
moral, social, and religious revolutions known in history. 
The religious belief and the cherished institutions of nearly 
a quarter of the human race are being destroyed. The 
Hindoos and the Mahommedans had worked out a sort of 
modus vivendi under which their several faiths could some- 
how coexist. The order of things set up by the English is 
utterly opposed to both creeds. What will come of this? 
“What will this vast mass of men believe and practise now 
“that they are practically enabled to say, think, and do 
“ whatever appears good to them, external violence apart ?” 
The answer to this question must a good deal depend on 
the nature of the creed which is offered to the people 
of India by their revolutionary masters. The writer 
of the article undertakes to describe what this English 
creed is. It insists, he says, upon obedience to law, upon 
universal toleration, and upon the teaching of physical 
science. It says to the natives, You must not commit 
crimes, or break contracts, or persecute those who are not 
of your creed, or who, being of your creed, choose to leave 
it or to offend against its principles. And physical science 
is so true that we shall publicly teach it in our schools, 
“ although it expressly contradicts and stultifies Hindoo- 
“ ism, and although the method in which it is taught and 
“the temper of mind which it encourages are practically 
“ fatal to other native creeds and not easily reconcilable 
“ with Christianity. This is our English gospel.” This is 
what we will believe, this is what we will enforce, this is 
what every one who wishes to be employed or to live 
comfortably must practise. Whoever neglects it will find 
that the world will pass by him, that he is out of harmony 
with his neighbours, that his sons will take up other 
views, and that the more active and compliant part of the 
population will get the better of him. ‘ Whosoever rebels 
“ against it shall be hanged, shot, or blown away from the 
“cannon’s mouth, as may be most convenient under all 
“ the circumstances of the case.” 

The magnificent self-assertion of this revelation is ex- 
ceedingly imposing, and it is not until the results of it have 
been studied for some little time that any doubt suggests 
itself as to their being altogether admirable and beneticent. 
About the fact of the revolution which is going on in 
India there can be no question. In their present and 
popular form—in the form, that is, in which they supply 
moral and social guidance to some two hundred millions 
of people—the Indian creeds can hardly long endure the 
contact of English ideas. That at present the missionaries 
sent out by the various Christian bodies of Europe and 
America have not provided the natives with any creed 
which can take the place of those which are destined to 
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i seems to be equally certain. The best mis- 
the fewest to tell of, and from this 
it may fairly be inferred that the converts made by inferior, 
but apparently more successful, workmen are not much to 
boast of. Ifthe English gospel, as described in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, could be accepted as a thoronghly satis- 
factory substitute for Hindooism, Mahommedanism, and 
other Eastern religions, it would very much lessen the 
anxiety with which the emancipation of the people of India 
from all the beliefs hitherto held by them must other- 
wise be watched. “The reason why Christian missions 
“have so very little direct effect in India”—it is the 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette who is speaking—‘ is that 
“they do not represent the real teaching of the English 
“nation.” That teaching, as we have seen, is summed up 
in a few simple rules. Obey the laws, persecute nobody, 
learn physical science, or submit to be beaten in the race 
of life, or, if you openly rebel, to be hanged, shot, or 
blown away froma gun. When this, “ the real teaching 
“ of the English nation,” is presented to the natives, what 
influence will it have upon them? This knowledge and 
such a smattering of physical science as is likely to be 
gained by a population which has to work very hard to 
earn a bare subsistence are to stand in the place of 
religion, and of so much of morals as lies outside the region 
of law. Granting that the substitution will be effective so 
far as the English rulers of India are concerned, that it will 
secure submission to the Government and a certain amount 
of compliance with the statute law and the decisions of 
judges, what will be its effect upon the natives in all those 
relations of life which do not come within the sphere of 
municipal law? If they accept this English gospel as the 
crowning product of European intelligence, will they not 
find that its scope is strangely small ; that it leaves all that 
most nearly touches their happiness altogether out of con- 
sideration; that when a man has learnt by experience or 
observation that if he breaks his contract he will have to 
pay the penalty, or that if he mixes alkali with acid it will 
effervesce, there will remain problems to which this creed 
affords no solution? Again, what warrant is there for 
thinking that so restricted a gospel as that described by 
this writer will be efficacious even for English purposes ? 
A gospel which rests entirely on self-interest or on 
the fear of the cord and the cannon-ball is clearly 
deficient in some important elements. When the 
writer mentions blowing away from the cannon’s mouth, 
as the last and worst punishment the law can inflict, 
he perhaps forgets that this mode of execution de- 

ds for its special terrors on the religious belief of the 
indoos. When the native has mastered the English 
creed, and learned that it is absolutely unimportant in 
what way the atoms which make up a man are dissolved 
into space, the list of serviceable penalties must certainly be 
shortened by one. . 


There is another consideration of equal, if more re- 
mote, importance which bears upon this question. The 
"a wea of English dominion in India depends upon its 

ing maintained with a sincere purpose of governing the 
country for the good of the inhabitants. If this idea were 
once lost sight of, if India became a mere _ gold- 
digging or diamond-field to which Englishmen resorted 
to make money in the shortest possible time, the 
laws which the natives of India are made to obey would by 
degrees change their character. Disobedience or resist- 
ance to the governing race would be punished as severely 
as ever, but crimes which affected only the natives them- 
selves would be regarded with disinterested neglect. If 
ever this comes to pass the position of the English in 
India will not long hold out against secret disaffection or 
open attack. It exists and is maintained because the people 
of India feel in some dim sort of way that it is to the Eng- 
lish dominion that they owe their present exemption from 
external violence and internal oppression, and that, owing 
to this exemption, their lives and earnings are more 
secure than the lives and earnings of their grandfathers 
were. It may be doubted, however, whether the necessity 
of obedience to law, a contemptuous toleration of rival re- 
ligions, and the rudiments of physical science furnish a 
rule of life sufficiently stringent to curb the baser appe- 
tites of men. As regards India and the work of the 
English in India this view was once excellently put in the 
Pall Mall Gazette itself. Nearly five years ago there 
appeared jn that journal a letter written in a railway car- 
riage on the line between Bombay and Nagpore, and asking 
the question, What have the English civilians in India to 


do with the Mahrattas more than with the buffalocs the 
Mahrattas tend? Thewriter refuses to accept the answer that 
they are there to carn their living, or that they are doing their 
duty as servants of the QuzEN. This would be considered, 
he thinks, by the English nation to be a — standard 
of duty to take up towards the people of India; nor does it 
account for the fact that many of these men have of their 
own free will given up health and life, and ties dearer than 
either, to make India what it is. Why, he asks, are these 
explanations unsatisfactory? “Because, for whatever 
“ reasons, and with whatever amount of truth, all English 
“life and activity has been pervaded by the notion that 
‘* this present life and visible world are a vestibule to some- 
“thing greater, and are in some way or other under the 
“government and guidance of some one, of whose will 
“ and personality ours are a faint reflection.” When once 
Englishmen cease to believe that the world in which 
they live “is ordered and governed by Gop, whose law, 
“that men shall in a magnanimous way do their 
“duty in that state of life to which He has been 
“pleased to call them, is a real law enforced by 
“a real sanction in a state of things that will actually 
“ exist,” they will soon “ renounce every scheme that risks 
“life and comfort, and will by degrees turn a country 
“ which will no more be England into that pigstye heaven 
“ which will be proved to be the only true one.” ‘Shere is 
something more than abstinence from crime and observa- 
tion of contracts and toleration of religious differences and 
the elements of physical science here, and if the later 
edition of the ‘‘ English gospel” is to take the place of 
the older and nobler faith, it is of little use for Englishmen 
to speculate what its effect in India will be. They at all 
events will not be there to preach it. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC REPLIES TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


OX of the most singular and unexpected fruits of the Public 
Worship Bill is Mr. Gladstone's attack on the government 
and policy of the Roman Court. It is an incident which, in the 
slang of the day, may be said to “rise to the height of an historic 
event.” And it follows by the most direct consequence from that 
disturbance of the peace of the Church and of the public mind 
caused by Archbishop Tait’s ill-advised policy. The clamour 
about Ritualism naturally brought Mr. Gladstone back again, 
from his Homeric studies, to the conflicts of that House of 
Commons which he had left, as he supposed, to the tameness and. 
dulness of a safe and well-earned repose. What his appearance in 
Parliament failed to do—that is, to keep the House and the public 
from going mad on the subject of Ritualism—he attempted in a 
calmer manner in the Contemporary Review. In this he spoke in- 
cidentally and somewhat contemptuously of the popular panic 
about “ Romanizing” the English Church and nation, and briefly 
summed up the reasons, familiar to all Englishmen of whatever 
party who are not Roman Catholics, why such an attempt must 

an idle dream. Perhaps because it was the dullest part of the 
dull season, his few sentences, strong no doubt, but not 
stronger than any one might have expected if the matter 
were touched on at all, roused the fury of the Roman 
Catholic press. Mr. Gladstone is not a man to be attacked 
without feeling awakened in himself the sense of the certaminis 
gaudia, He began to write on Ritualism. But the Uitramontanes 
having been so sensitive and thin-skinned in their resentment at a 
passing and really commonplace remark, as to threaten his poli- 
tical position, he has with characteristic alacrity accepted the 
fight which they very needlessly provoked, and has returned 
their fire by bringing them to book on a very vulnerable point 
about which, in England at least, all persons had agreed to 
shut their eyes, except perhaps Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley. 
No doubt, such a question thrown before the British public is no 
inconsiderable addition to the subjects of religious controversy in 
which we are not at all deficient just now ; neither party is tik ly 
to let the matter drop, and it is one on which ions may rise 
high. If this proves a fresh element of turmoil, it is to the Arch- 
—- that we owe it. This attack on Rome may possibly be 
hailed by many persons as an excellent result of the agitation of last 
Session. We only note it here as being unforeseen, and what 
would have been thought unlikely ; and it is probably the earnest 
and type of other results equally unlooked for and strange. 

In their outbreak of wrath at Mr. Gladstone’s few sentences in 
the Contemporary Review, the Roman Catholics have been less 
than reasonable, and have not shown the sense ordinaril 
expected in men engaged in the battles of the oun 
Here is a Church and a hierarchy, to which every other 
Church and religious body is simply as dirt beneath their 
feet. For the theory, the creed, the convictions, the 
moral doctrine, the moral practice, the consistency, of every 
other communion, Rome has nothing but boundless contempt, 
and on occasion fierce vituperation and anathema. In ths 
team of her perfection and profession of truth she has never 

n nice about calling names, about imputing motives, about 
saying all manner of evil of all who refused to submit to her 
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claims. In every non-Roman profession of Christianity, however 
ancient, however energetic, she proclaims loudly in every possible 
way that there is nothing but disloyalty to Christ, nothing but 
= and fatal self-contradiction in principles, nothing that 
eserves the respect of man or that can give hope of the mercy 
of God. Surely it no more sorts with the ordinary systematic 
insolence of Roman Catholic warfare than it would with the 
“ingenuous ferocity” of many Protestant champions, to cry out 
about a controversial graze like this. This touchiness, as might 
have been anticipated, has made the matter serious. In England 
at least, with all our disputes on hand, religious, scientific, social, 
we might have gone on for a long time without troubling our- 
selves, even as much as we ought, about the Vatican Decrees, or 
their bearing on practical political questions. We were satistied, 
and should have continued to be so, with thinking them the height 
of human audacity and extravagance ; so extravagant and audacious 
that in this land of common sense, no one, Roman Catholic or other, 
could be supposed to be really affected by them. There has always 
been in these matters a wide difference between things on paper 
and things as they are, and our English recognition of this ditler- 
ence is expressed in the common taunt that we are illogical. But 
this insane burst of puerile temper on the part of the Irish Papist 
ress has had the effect of bringing on them, from one who both 
‘om character and intellectual force can give hard blows, a blow 
which may prove a very hard one, not only in England, where 
indeed it may be less felt than anywhere else, but on the Roman 
cause generally in Europe. On the theological, perhaps even on 
the purely philosophical, ground, Rome can afford to do battle 
with strong antagonists; but there is one ground which is a 
usly tender and awkward one for her, and that is her re- 
lations to the civil power. To have forced on public notice a dis- 
cussion upon all that the Roman Church has said and claimed as to 
these relations, with all the illustrative commentary sure to gather 
round it from the history of her rulers and from the deliberate asser- 
tions of her most aceredited schools and. most authorized representa- 
tives, would seem to be the madness of impolicy. And this is what, 
by their silly resentment of Mr. Gladstone's age, the Roman 
partisans have risked from a public man who is perilously jealous 
of the accuracy of his statements, 

The energetic disclaimers of Mr. Gladstone’s charges, forestalling 
in their hurry the publication of the pamphlet, suow how uncom- 
fortable the issue raised has been felt to be by those interested in 
it. Monday morning brought to our breakfast-tables two answers, 
one by the highest in dignity of English Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astics, the other by one of the most eminent of English Roman 
Catholic laymen, before the world in general could know anything 
of the pamphlet, except what some of the newspapers had told 
us. One may be taken as the official and authoritative reply ; the 
other is a reasoned solution of Mr. Gladstone’s dilemma by one 
who has felt its difficulty, and it is the best that could be done on 
the spur of the moment by a scholar of _— learning, great can- 
dour, and comprehensiveness of thought. Either you are bound to 
the Vatican Decrees—such is the dilemma—and then you have to 
show how you can secure that civil allegiance which the Vatican De- 
crees seem, if words mean anything, to make so precarious; or, if 

ou can still call your allegiance absolutely your own, you cannot be 
d to the Vatican Decrees. Archbishop Manning, who is fol- 
lowed by Sir George Bowyer, simply asserts what Mr. Gladstone 
did not deny, that Roman Gatholies are loyal, and that all men 
must have some conceivable limit to their allegiance to human law. 
To say that the Vatican Decrees make no ditference whatever in 
the matter is simply to set the Archbishop's assertion against Mr. 
Gladstone's elaborate argument; and to say that “ the 
civil allegiance of every Christian man in England is li- 
mited by conscience and the law of God, and that the civil 
allegiance of Catholics is limited neither less nor more,” is to 
evade the all-important allegation that what is “more” in the 
Roman Catholic limitation is the unquestioned and unquestionable 
supremacy of the will and word of one man, or of those who direct 
him. Professions of English loyalty, which nobody has questioned, 
and abuse of Dr. Déllinger, singularly out of place in such a 
letter as Archbishop Manning’s, will not get rid of the Vatican 
Decrees, which set the ae em without appeal ef one single 
person, and that person a foreigner and the head of an alien system, 
above conscience, and every interpretation of the law of God but 
the Pope's. So far as the question is a matter of argument—and 
happily it has not in England got beyond mere argument—the 
Asehbishop’s reply is as lame a one as any opponent could wish. 
The substance of what Lord Acton calls his “ preliminary ” answer 
is that the Vatican Decrees are only one of many foolish and bad 
things done by Popes; and as regards their bearing on so solid and 
grave a thing as the os of Englishmen, they are little more 
than waste paper. The Papal authority is, in fact, committed to 


things infinitely worse and more dangerous, which, if followed out 
literally to their consequences, would have made civil government 


impossible; but as these evil results have not followed, it 
is clear that, whatever may be “the letter of canons or the 
—_ of ecclesiastical laws,” “it cannot be truly said that 

olics forfeit their moral freedom or place their duty at 
the mercy of another.” This is no doubt a satisfactory prac- 
tical answer; that it is a satisfactory solution of the question 
raised in the pamphlet, probably neither Mr. Gladstone nor Arch- 
bishop Manning would allow. And it is obviously impossible to 
treat the deliberate, formal, emphatic reassertion of infallibility, 
in a great Council of the Church, with all its accompanying docu- 
ments—Encyclicals, Syllabus, Allocutions—as if it were only on 


the same level with the words or the acts of Innocent IIL, or 
even Pius V. No one can be expected to class claims which haye 
been revived at this day with so much circumstance and against 
such earnest and obstinate protests in the Roman Church itself 
with claims which every one had imagined to be obsolete for 
centuries. The explanation may no doubt be, as Lord Acton 
implies, that the Roman system is, after all, as incomplete and 
incoherent, as full of anomaly and inconsistency, as other systems 
and all other human things, and that “our Catholic country- 
men cannot fairly be called to account for every particle of a system 
which has never come before them in its integrity, or for opinions 
whose existence among divines they would be exceedingly re- 
luctant to believe.” But it is an explanation which, we suppose, 
Roman Catholic divines, and those who follow them, would, in the 
face of events and professions which are notorious to the world, 
reject with scorn. 

There is one person whose views on the subject, however inter- 
esting they might be, we could hardly have expected to know so 
soon. But his own eagerness to speak, and the industry of re- 
porters and Special Correspondents, have put us in possession of 
them. On Tuesday morning last, if we are to believe the Corre- 
spondent and the leading article of the Datly News, the Pope ex- 
pressed his opinion on the pamphlet which had been given to the 

ublic in London the previous Monday. If the report is correct, 
it shows that the Pope is kept well posted up by his friends in 
England about our domestic concerns. The translation of the 
Pope’s words, transmitted by the telegraph, is not altogether in- 
telligible ; but it would appear that he described Mr. Gladstone as 
so “intoxicated by the proceedings” of Prince Bismarck that he 
has behaved himself as no one except a person in that unhappy 
and discreditable condition could think of behaving. He = 
“suddenly come forward, like a viper, to attack the bark of St. 
Peter.” Mr. Gladstone must indeed be a very odd person, and must 
have acted in a very odd way, if he has done anything that could 
by any stretch of fancy be likened to the attack of a viper ona 
bark. The Pope, as he has “ no great desire to read blasphemies,” 
has not, he says, read the book; but Mr. Gladstone, he under- 
stands, says that the Pope “ wishes Catholic subjects in England 
to become disloyal to their Sovereign and to the laws of their 
cointry.” Mr. Gladstone’s motive for “ interpreting after his own 
fashion the will of the poor Vicar of Christ” is of course 
obvious ; the “ fallen Minister ” is “ alarmed at the luminous triumph 
of the Church,” and seeks to arrest it. There is nothing very 
remarkable in all this, except the grotesque juxtaposition, sug- 
gestive of nothing but some odd heraldic device, of the viper 
and the bark. But the conclusion, if it is genuine, is curious. 
Charlemagne, the Pope says, declared that “even if the Church 
imposed heavy burdens on the conscience of people,” instead 
of the very light load of dogmas which she requires, “ Catholics 
ought to bear them from their interest in the communion of 
the Church”; and he proceeds to denounce those who will 
walk astray as being “not Catholics, and as being worse than 
infidels and Protestants, because, calling themselves Catholics, 
they daily rebel against God and the laws of the Church.” It is 
difficult to avoid the surmise that the Pope had been informed by 
telegraph, not only of the pamphlet, but of the answers to it, and 
that he is replying, not only to Mr. Gladstone, but to Lord Acton. 
That the Pope should talk in this fashion is not perhaps to be 
wondered at; that his friends should allow it all to be published 
to the world is simply marvellous. ; 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


i: may be disputed whether patriotism be, on the whole, a good 
or a bad instinct. There can be no doubt that in one sense 
of the word, and in certain relations of liie, it is an extremely 
troublesome sentiment. Patriotism, in-fact, sometimes means the 
stupid self-conceit of the ordinary human being multiplied and 
intensified by sympathy with some millions of his like. The 
simplicity with which a man who has never travelled beyond his 
own country, or has travelled beyond it only to quarrel with every 
unfamiliar arrangement, assumes that his own creeds, customs, and 
conventions must necessarily be the type of all human excellence, 
has in it something amazing. We might almost regard it, were 
not the phrase rather old-fashioned in these days, as a kind of 
rovidential arrangement for human happiness. How could we 
ar our lot so well if we were not lapped ina perfectly illogical self- 
complacency? But, however convenient, the feeling undoubtedly 
sanctions some of our worst tendencies. It may imply a mere 
brutal obstructiveness to all improvement, a conceit which renders 
us impervious to all criticism, or a morbid desire to massacre a 
good many thousand human beings because our grandfathers got 
the worst of it in an attempt to plunder theirs. We need not 
dwell upon the more familiar fact that patriotism may also 
stimulate some of the purest of virtues. The force of the 
passion in all human affairs is likely to be so enormous that it is a 
matter of vast importance to turn it in the right direction. A 
nation whose self-respect has been injured is likely enough to turn 
sulky, and to vent its ill-humour in some direction dangerous at 
once to itself and to its neighbours. Nothing can be more worthy 
of a statesman’s care than to give to a people the chance of winning 
a in some career which may generate an honourable am- 
ition. 

It is tolerably notorious that for some time our pride in our- 
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selves as lishmen has been in a rather sore and sensitive 
condition. There are a good many subjects of incomparably 
higher importance than that of which we are about to speak ; still 
it is true that, amongst other causes of something like humiliation, 
we have lately been exposed to some annoyance in our capacity of 
adventurous travellers. Englishmen, since the days of Elizabeth, 
have been amongst the foremost explorers of every out-of-the-way 
of the world. When we were boys our patriotic pride was 
stimulated by reading the adventures of Captain Cook or Mungo 
Park, and in later days we have followed Franklin or Livingstone 
with equal enthusiasm. The qualities which are exhibited in such 
ful heroes are such as we can admire without scruple. Their 
courage, skill, and delight in adventure for its own sake will have 
their value so long as masculine vigour is an important ingredient 
in the human character, and our sympathy is not in this 
case rendered questionable by the admixture of hostile 
sentiments to any other part of our race. When the 
whole world has been annexed to civilization, when there are 
excursions every summer to the North Pole, and Timbuctoo is the 
centre of a network of railways, we may be content to see the 
breed of travellers die out. But that consummation is not likely 
to be attained for a generation or two; and meanwhile it represents 
whatever is most manly without being military. We should be 
sorry, therefore, if Englishmen could look on with indifference 
whilst Russians, Germans, Danes, Americans, and Italians are 
cutting them out in the race of geographical discovery. We can 
admire without jealousy the performances of the brave young 
Austrian who was the guest of the Geographical Society on 
Tuesday last. Fortunately there is a kind of brotherhood amongst 
travellers, which is not indeed incompatible with the existence of a 
good many quarrels of truly frate: intensity, but which facili- 
tates a generous recognition of the merits of foreign rivals. In 
our college days we generally reckoned amongst our best friends 
the lads who were our most dangerous rivals on the river or in the 
schools ; and it is with some such mixture of feeling that English- 
men will naturally look upon Lieutenant Payer. He is evidently 
a man of that type which, as we are accustomed to boast, is most 
fully represented amongst ourselves. His name has long been 
familiar to the monomaniacs of Alpine travel as one of 
the most successful explorers of the Eastern Alps. But we fear 
that members of the Alpine Club have generally confined their 
energies to the regions in which a good day’s climb may find a 
speedy reward in a comfortable inn. A few, indeed, have tried 
to carry their enterprise further. Some daring spirits have 
ventured into the Caucasus, and the conqueror of the Matterhorn has 
at least broken ground in Greenland. Lieutenant Payer has made 
a greater use of his Alpine experiences. He has ascended mountains 
of no inconsiderable height within the limits of the Arctic circle, 
and has crossed glaciers which are to the glaciers of the Alps 
what Mont Blanc is to Primrose Hill. Instead of being a hero 
on the strength of a night passed in a crevasse, he has spent four- 
teen months drifting upon an ice-floe ; and, instead of finding a 
new route between a couple of neighbouring villages, he has crossed 
over three degrees of latitude into a region never yet visited by 
man. It is not surprising that the zeal which has carried him 
through such exploits should have kindled a corresponding en- 
thusiasm amongst his race. If we were in the habit of a 
priort speculation, we should cage have said that of 
all places in Europe the least likely starting-point for an 
Arctic voyage of discovery was Vienna. The Austrian navy, 
indeed, has shown that it possesses some very good qualities ; 
but the sailors of the Mediterranean are scarcely the people 
whom one would select for adventures amongst icebergs and white 
bears. The feat, however, has been performed. The South Germans 
have fairly placed themselves in the front rank of the Arctic ex- 
plorers of the present day, and have "saga to agreater distance 
than has ever been accomplished before except by one or two Eng- 
lish and American expeditions. The most remote country hitherto 
discovered, unless the land seen by the Polaris expedition be an 
exception, bears an Austrian name; and a tacit challenge has been 
given to Englishmen which we can but hope that they will take 
up in the spirit of friendly competition. We wish all success to 
e new Austrian expedition, which, it is said, is being fitted out 
to follow the route opened by Payer; but we confess also to a 
wish that Englishmen may not sit by with their hands folded and 
see the prize snatched from them for want of their old enterprise. 
In fact, there can be no doubt that there is plenty of willingness 
for the work amongst our sailors and men of science. The very 
last obstacle which we need take into account in considering the 
chances of success would be any want of volunteers for the expe- 
dition. The Government has only to make known its intention of 
undertaking such an expedition, and the task will be simply one of 
selection. It seems ie generally agreed by competent persons 
that to ensure success the expedition should 4 sent out by Go- 
vernment ; and it is obvious that, to say nothing of the expense, 
this would give a great advantage in point of completeness and 
discipline. And yet, in passing, we may notice a fact men- 
tioned by Dr. Petermann. The seven German expeditions which 
have made explorations in the last few years cost a sum 
of 20,000/., and of this sum only 750/. was contributed by the 
Government. One gentleman alone contributed about 5,000. 
Now Englishmen are in the habit of priding themselves upon their 
liberality and their powers of individual enterprise ; they spend every 
year sums compared to which this is a mere trifle upon sailing 
yachts about our coasts ; and perhaps it is not an impossible hope 
that they may be piqued by the German example to make aneffort 


to do something on an equal scale, even if their Government 
should not be inclined to take the lead. But this possibility, if it 
is a possibility, does not make it less desirable that the Government 
should lend an attentive ear to the pleading of the Geographical 
Society. Dr. Petermann remarks that the Germans have had 
three great wars upon their hands within the last few years, and 
as we have only indulged in a few very small, ‘though, for their 
size, tolerably expensive, wars, he evidently thinks that we ought 
to have our coffers fuller than theirs, with a view to scientific 
purposes. Perhaps the argument is not quite conclusive. We 
do not, it is true, keep up armies on the Continental scale; but 
nobody can say that we do not spend enouch money upon 
the men whom we employ for the occasional demolition 
of a savage chief. The view of the last Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was that we had spent quite as much as we 
could afford for scientific purposes in sending a single skip 
round the world. There is evidently room for a curious problem. 
Is extravagance in one direction.a sufficient reason for being stingy 
in another? Wouldit be more reasonable to say to a rich man, 
Since you are spending several thousands a yearupon dogs and 
horses, you ought to be able to spare a five-pound note for a 
hospital ; or to admit that he must limit his charities because his 
regular expenses ubsorb the whole of his income? Without 
solving that question, we may surely assume that the money spent 
upon an Arctic expedition would not be altogether thrown away 
even for strictly warlike purposes. Our sailors will be all the 
better when they feel that they are inevery way keeping up the old 
traditions, and preserving the ancient prestige of the country in 
every direction. At present, so far as a civilian can understand, 
the duties of the navy are not of a very exciting description. They 
have indeed every now and then to go to sea in a large 
iron pot to try whether or not it will turn upside down in the first 
storm; but in a general way we should fancy that their lives 
have to be passed in a tranquillity which would make an occa- 
sional spice of danger healthy as well as exhilarating. The moral 
effect of telling them that they must be kept at home because we 
really cannot trust them to run risks which are encountered by 
gentlemen from Vienna can hardly be improving. Even assuming 
that it would be a good thing if the world at large would consent 
to know nothing about the North Pole, except that it is probably 
very cold, the case is practically altered when these inquisitive 
Germans insist upon taking up the task that we have abandoned. 
We have the highest possible respect for Lieutenant Payer; and 
we should like nothing better than to hear that he had arrived at 
the Pole just in time to see the British flag hoisted upon that 
hitherto inaccessible spot; but our charity will scarcely take us so 
far as to wish him the pleasure of taking possession of it in the name 
of the Emperor of Austria. There seems to be a very fair division 
of labour established by a kind of tacit consent. The Aus- 
trians are about to follow up the route of which they have 
explored the beginning. The more promising route by Smith’s 
Sound is left to the enterprise of Englishmen. We know that 
whalers have found no difficulty in penetrating with the help of 
steam to a region which was once supposed to be only attainable 
at great cost and risk, Americans have pushed to a remote point 
with extraordinary ease, and seen no obstacle in the way of further 
progress. Without arguing the question as to the most pro- 
mising route, we should certainly be glad to hear that English 
sailors were to make a fair experiment by pushing a well-appointed 
expedition up this apparently favourable avenue, and at least to let 
us know the reason why we can’t get to the Pole, if indeed the ex- 
ploit should turn out to be impracticable. 


ESKDALE. 


ue completion of the Scotch railway system has in one respect 
had a singular result. It has quadrupled the market value of 
rivers and moors. It has invited tourists in thousands instead of 
hundreds to visit romantic or poetical places within easy reach of 
the Highland Railway and the Caledonian Canal. But, while it 
has elevated some hamlets to the rank of villages, it has kept back 
others, or even reduced them to their primitive condition of the last 
century. Places once renowned for comfortable inns and much- 
enduring post-horses have been consigned to oblivion, and districts 
with an attractive wildness of their own have been doomed to 
utter neglect. Every one has heard of Hawick, with its excellent 
manufactures, its ifree-spoken Liberals, and its quick-footed 

achers. But who, in this generation, recollects the situation of 

oss Paul, once a stage on the same high road as Hawick, where 
the Carlisle and Edinburgh coach used to change horses after 
thirteen miles of stiff travelling over the hills that border on Eskdale 
and Liddesdale? Now we wish to say something about a district 
which is rarely visited save by a casual bagman or the travelling 
partner of a commercial tirm, which has neither mineral wealth nor 
agricultural produce wherewith to tempt railway speculators, which 
is only twelve hours from London, and which is yet rich in natural 
beauty, exuberant pasture, and local tradition. It is curious that 
Scott did not think fit to lay the scene of any one of his novels in 
Eskdale. In the notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel there is an 
account of the transaction by which a large tract in this valley 
became the inheritance of the house of Buccleugh. The com- 
bat between the Scotts and the Beattisons in the fourth canto, 
by which one landed man was left, while the rest of the valley was 
lost and won for a bonny white horse, has aptly enough been 
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localized as having taken place near a rural police station thirteen 
miles from Langholm; and to perpetuate the forbearance of the 
Lord of Branksome, Wood-Kerrick, or Wat Carrick, as it is popu- 
larly termed, to this day remains “ unannexed.” Ina of Red- 
gauntlet the scene lies to the west and south-west of Eskdale ; 
some chapters of Guy Mannering take us just to the east. 
But there is no Eskdale hero of prose, except the Eskdale 
herdboy. ‘There is direct evidence, in Lockhart’s Life, that 
Scott twice paid a visit to Langholm Lodge, and, on one occa- 
sion during his stay there, witnessed a fox chase in the hills, 
which provided him with materials for the celebrated hunt 
at Charlie’s-Hope, at the close of which a well-baited badger 
was spared at Bertram’s intercession, and christened “ the 
Captain's brock.” There is also internal evidence to be picked out 
of Scott’s writings that he must have included bits of Eskdale in 
those nine annual excursions which in his early days he made 
into Liddesdale, thereby laying the foundation of his unrivalled 
and minute knowledge of the Scottish peasantry. There is a 
Glendearg now on the Upper Esk, and there are Glendinnings in 
the farmhouses; while an Englishman must be a superficial or 
contemptuous reader of the great novelist’s works who does not 
catch, in the talk of the natives, idioms and phrases which take 
him at once to Cuddie Headrigg and Jock Jabos, now elbowed 
out of their places by the Artful Dodger and Mr. Micawber. 

The Esk Valley may be roundly stated to be rather more than 
os miles in length. It begins, for our purpose, at Gilnockie, 
near the confluence of the Liddel, a place renowned for Johnnie 
Armstrong’s Tower; and it ends under Ettrick Pen, which, from an 
altitude of not quite 2,200 feet, looks down on a wild waste of 

ked and rounded summits, and forms the backbone and water- 
shed of this part of the Lowlands. The word Esk, we may remind 
our readers, is simply the Celtic word for water. Some Latin 
writers, with an unconscious tautology which we have imitated, 
have written of an Iska flumen; and the national beverage of 
Scotland is nothing else than this same word with the addition 
pe. Correctly written, whisky would be Ushki pé, “ the water 
of life.” The district of Eskdale, divided into its two parishes 
of Westerkirk and Eskdalemuir, is characterized by a wildness 
which just stops short of sublimity. Swelling hills, from goo 
to 1,500 feet in height, are covered with long grass or dotted 
with masses of fern. Villages are rare; hamlets few; farms 
scattered. Here and there are patches of heather, by no means 
equal to the growth of the Highlands, or even to that of other 
Lowland counties. Of rocks and boulders and rocky strata, which 
abound in Ettrick, there are few near the Esk. Tributaries of 
all sorts, from open drains to brooks, and streams which, being 
neither rivulets nor yet rivers, are locally called “waters,” feed 
the main artery; half way up the valley, the Black and the White 
Esk unite their currents in a pool which is the delight of anglers ; 
but nowhere is there any standing water which even by courtesy 
could be termed a loch. To master the geography of such a 
country there is one simple way. A tourist may have his choice 
between Ettrick Pen, h Fell, or Windy Fell. These form a 
barrier which separates the sources of the Esk from those of the 
Tweed and its tributaries, the Ettrick, the Yarrow, and the Gala. 
There is perhaps not much to boast of, in a competitive examination 
of mountains, in 2,200 ft., but higher and grander peaks would fail 
to display such a splendid panorama as meets the view of one who 
stands on Pen or Loch Fell and looks south, west, and east. The 
smoke can be seen rising from factories, and the sun shining fair 
on Hairibee and Carlisle Wall. To the right of that city lies the 
Solway and the open sea beyond it; far in the southern horizon 
rise the peaks of Skiddaw and the quaint formation of Saddleback. 
In the east can be discerned the blue wavy edge of the Cheviots ; 
due west, the line of the Caledonian Railway, the smoke of 
Dumfries, and the waters of Lochmaben, famed for a fish called 
the vendace or vendiss, which we believe is not found any- 
where else, and which is taken yearly after a contest of skill by 
the members of a local club. Scott, who was never at fault 
in any part of the sportsman’s craft, introduces the vendace with 
other fish into a long disputation on ichthyology placed, in 
The Abbot, in the mouth of Roland Greme. The back or northern 
view is confined, but it suggests a tossing and angry sea, lashed by 
the tempest, and suddenly turned to solid matter. Of course, too, 
there is, somewhere in the neighbourhood, a Devil’s punch bowl or 
porridge pot, and a Grey Mare’s tail. A good road—Macaulay 
would have said a road equal to any in Middlesex—leads, not indeed 
up to Pen or any of its subordinates, but over a lower part of the Pass, 
and conducts the wayfarer, through a district even more desolate, 
to Thirlestane and Ettrick, and eventually to St. Mary’s Loch. 

Civilization advances slowly in these primitive valleys. Eskdale 
has its mail cart which kwards and forwards every work- 
ing day in the week, but it is only during the last three years 
that the munificence of the Post Office has vouchsafed the same 
boon to the neighbouring valley of Ettrick. For fifty years of 
this present century a cart came out from Selkirk three days 
in the week, traversed the district, and went back on the 
alternate days. In other respects the Esk has a like superiority. 
The pasturage of some of its hill farms is equal, if not superior, to 
the very best of such tenancies in any of Scotland. The 
whole valley—pace the Lord of Branksome—is shared by three or 
four, or perhaps half a dozen, proprietors. The farms are let on 
leases which often run to fifteen years. In some cases they have 
been held by the same family for three generations. They com- 
prise 3,000, 4,000, and even 5,000 acres, and pay fully 1,000/. a 
year to the landlord. The rent is wholly realized from sheep and 


a few cattle. The wool goes to Langholm or Hawick; the animals 
to Lockerbie or Carlisle. The extent of arable and meadow land 
on each farm is infinitesimal, being from 80 to 200 acres, made 
up of a couple of fields of oats and turnips, a few ridges of 
potatoes, and some “ parks” or meadows devoted to hay. The 
produce, in one fashion or another, is entirely consumed on the 
farm. Besides the meadow grass, which is regularly cut and 
stacked on the premises, a coarse sort of hay is cut and left in 
ricks on the hill-side. In storms and snow-drifts this is shaken 
out for the sheep, which have no other food and no protection, 
night or day, heat or cold, save the lee of a stone dike, the side of 
a corrie, or the shelter of a few plantations. A good deal has been 
effected of late years by trenching the moors to carry off the super- 
fluous moisture. And one or two proprietors have added to 
the value of their estates by planting. But enough has not 
been done. The abundance of the pasturage may be conceived 
from the local belief that the very best farms will bear as much as 
one sheep on every two acres. We are afraid to state the average 
number of acres which, in a poor and rough Highland district, is 
considered indispensable for one animal. Barley will not ripen, 
or is certainly not grown, on the Upper Esk. Wheat would beas 
much out of place as vines or olives. A capitalist with a powerful 
will and inexhaustible balances, not looking for more than one or 
one and a half per cent. on his outlay, might possibly do for 
Eskdale what the Duke of Sutherland has been doing for parts of 
his own county. But the return in food-grains or roots would 
not be very perceptible, and we are quite certain that the farmers 
themselves do not wish for any such transformation. They lay 
themselves out to supply the meat, and not the corn, market. We 
suspect that the only way of expending capital profitably and 
intelligently would be to drain wet slopes more completely, and to 
cover more hill-sides with Scotch firs. Every belt of firs is so 
much earlier pasture in the ungenial spring. 

The climate, like that of most counties in the middle or west 
of Scotland, has an abundant rainfall in spring and autumn, snow 
and ice in winter, and cold winds in the spring, which chill the 
lap of May. But the result is written in clear characters on the 
healthy frames and features of the inhabitants. Epidemics and low 
fevers have been unknown, save where the sanitary arrangements 
of the chief town were neglected. The one indigenous malady is 
consumption, and this insidious disease carries off the weaker 
children, who are unable to resist Mr. Charles Kingsley’s noble 
east wind. The men and women of sturdier constitutions, as may 
be seen on numerous tombstones, live on to the age of ninety; and 
a Government school has had the advantage or disadvantage of 
being presided over by only two dominies in succession for more 
than one century. The condition of the Scotch peasantry, it has 
been elsewhere shown, has recently much improved. Numerous 
cottages have been rebuilt. Wheaten bread has entirely displaced, 
not only the barley bannock, but that of field pease which no girdle 
could completely bake, and which no stomach but that of a hind 
could thoroughly digest. Fuel is to be had for the mere labour of 
cutting and carting it; and twenty-five or thirty-five cartloads of 
peats will carry a family right through the year. Thus, in spite of 
cold, a rainfall which exceeds fifty inches in the year, occasional 
enforced isolation, and great distances from market or kirk, the 
Eskdale herdsman or labourer has comforts which might be 
envied by an artisan at Leeds or by a member of the Union 
in the Eastern Counties. Such a district is obviously the pro- 
perty of the sportsman as well as of the farmer. Salmon are 
caught in the lower reaches of the Esk, and white or sea trout run 
up in considerable numbers to the very foot of the hills. Co- 
operation has obtained a footing here as elsewhere, and a good 
deal of the tishing in the Liddel and the Esk and its tributaries has 
passed into the hands.of an Association, which grants, for a con- 
sideration, monthly or weekly tickets under fixed rules. No one 
would look in the Lowlands for the head of grouse which is im- 
peratively sought for on a moor in the Grampians, but black game 
are to be found in great profusion by the Nith, the Liddel, and 
the Esk. Large woods are scarce, but a particular grass, which 
is the favourite food of this bird, covers the hill-sides ; and the asser- 
tion of Dandie Dinmont that the blackcock were as “ thick as doos 
in a doo’cote” is as applicable to the Esk as it was to his home 
on the Liddel. As long as the system of large hill farms continues, 
game which owes nothing to artificial methods will persist in 
crowing where sheep bleat; and writers who glibly talk about 
abolishing oppressive game laws, cultivating huge wastes, and 
establishing Arcadian cottagers each on his rood of ground, 
have probably disdained to take any account of such trifles 
as the shortness of a Scotch summer and the cold and mois- 
ture of a Scotch hill-side. We fear that parts of the Low- 
lands are fated long to present much the same aspect which 
they presented to Agricola and his legions. How black game and 
grouse can best exist with flocks of sheep and attendant colley 
dogs is a matter purely to be settled between farmer and pro- 
prietor; but we are quite certain that if this cannot be arranged by 
a little forbearance on one side, and some generous consideration 
on the other, neither coercive measures nor inflammatory speeches 
will do any good. At any rate we believe that the immediate and 
total extinction of the red and the black gronse in these valleys 
would not enable the farmer to increase tis flock by a couple of 
hoggets or a single ewe in the year. 

aders of Sir John Kaye's Indian biographies will not forget 
that Malcolm, one of the most eminent of a departed generation of 
Politicals, was born and bred at Burnfoot, a picturesque spot on 
the banks of the Esk, where his forefathers are said to have found 
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shelter after the troubles of 1715. This family contributed no less 
than three valuable members to the service of the State. The 
career of the most eminent is commemorated by a pillar which, 
from a hill high above Langholm, attracts the eye of passengers 
along the Waverley Route. To another, a distinguished naval 
officer, his countrymen have erected a statue in the market-place 
of the same town, “ plain for all folk to see.” Sir John Kaye 
dwells with just pride on some festivities which were held on the 
spot to greet the return of those three youths who had gone out 
unknown, and had returned as the three Knights of Liddesdale. 
But another spot, ten miles higher up the valley than Burnfoot, 
is known as having witnessed, not the birth of administrators or 
admirals, but the death of a humbler person, whom any one of 
them might have been proud to claim as a compatriot. We 
may be allowed to reproduce the incident in the language of 
Macaulay. The historian is writing of Claverhouse and the per- 
secution of the Covenanters in 1685 :— 

While this was done in Clydesdale, an act not less horrible was perper- 
trated in Eskdale. One of the prosecuted Covenanters, overcome by sick- 
ness, had found shelter in the house of a respectable widow, and had died 
there. The corpse was discovered by the Laird of Westerhall. ... . _This 
man pulled down the house of the poor woman, carried away her furniture, 
and leaving her and her younger children to wander in the fields, dragged her 
son Andrew, who was still a lad, before Claverhouse, who happened to be 
marching through that part of the country. Claverhouse was just then 
strangely lenient. Some thought that he had not been quite himself since 
the death of the Christian carrier, ten days before. But Westerhall was 
eager to signalize his loyalty, and extorted a sullen consent. The guns 
were loaded, and the youth was told to pull his bonnet over his face. He 
refused, and stood confronting his murderers with the Bible in his hand. 
“T can look you in the face,” he said; “I have done nothing of which I 
need be ashamed. But how will you look in that day when you shall be 
judged by what is written in this book?” He fell dead, and was buried on 
the moor. 

There is a local tradition that this ill-fated young man was taken 
at Waterhead, some four miles off, near the source, not of the Esk, 
but of the Dryffe, one of the tributaries of the Annan, and that he 
was brought across the moor to a spot which is just opposite what 
is now the fourteenth milestone from Langholm. Not twenty 
ears after his murder, in an age of law and toleration, a tomb was 
uilt over the remains by the pious care of friends, and texts and 

uncouth rhymes were added to mark the place, which, like other 
graves of the Covenanters in the south-west of Scotland, is known, 
even on maps, as “ the martyr’s tomb.” We subjoin a copy, verba- 
tim et literatim, of the inscription, which it is no credulity to 
think that young John Malcolm may have read in his boyhood, 
and which must have been cleaned and renovated by the chisel of 
Old Mortality, who himself is buried in a churchyard not many 
miles distant :— 

Here lyes And* Hislop 

martyr shot dead upon 

this place by Sir James 

Johnston of We*terhall 

and John Graham of C 

laverhouse for adheri 

ng to the word of God 

Christs Kingly govern 

ment in his house and 

ye covenanted work of 

reformation agst tyran 

ny perjury and prelacy 

ay 128 1685 re"=12. “halt p 

assefiger one word wi 

th thee or two—why I ly 

here wouldst thou tru 

y know . by wicked han 

cruel & unj 

ust without all law 

my life from me they 

thrust . & being dead 

they left me on this s 

pot . & for burial this 

same place I got . tru 

th’s freinds in Es 

kdale now triumph 

then let . viz the faith 

ful for my seal that 

got . 1702. a 

The reference in the thirteenth line, as interpreted to us by an in- 
telligent callant, is to the 12th chapter of the Revelations. In 
the detestation of perjury and prelacy we seem to have a glimpse 
of Drumclog and Bothwell Brigg, and a whiff of the sermon of 
Ephraim MacBriar, or perhaps even to catch the tones of David 
Deans denouncing Erastians and Socinians, and —. against 
right-handed defections and left-handed fallings off. There are 
men still living who remember to have heard the late Dr. Candlish, 
some thirty years ago, deliver on this very spot, to an unbonneted 
and reverent congregation, what we may be quite sure wasa forcible 
and way es address. With this we close our notice of the 
neglected Esk Valley. Though the a oe were not 
untruthfully delineated in the History of Macaulay and the novels 
of Scott as a class distinguished for a rigid adherence to forms, an 
inflexible obstinacy, a narrowness of vision, and a high spiritual 
pride, there can be no question that they could exhibit at a crisis 
some of the most sterling qualities of the Scottish character, and 
that, when confronted with the rack of the executioner, or, like this 
dauntless lad Hislop, with the loaded muskets of the Life Guards, 
they wanted neither the Christian’s constancy nor the martyr’s 


ARCHEOLOGISTS AT HOME. 


6 iy summer is over and gone, and tourists have resumed their 
London plumage, and have settled down for another season. 
The Alps and the Rhine have sent home the travellers that were 
on them; the tide of invasion has been rolled back from Ireland ; 
the Sassenach no longer infests the Highlands; innkeepers have 
filled their pockets, and are about to, take measures for their 
annual hibernation. Englishmen have returned from Iceland and 
Sweden, from the Yosemite Valley and the Falls of Niagara, from 
“Jerusalem and Madagascar”; Bond Street once more echoes 
with the tread of boots still ruddy from the old red sandstone or 
damp with the rains of Killarney; country coachmen impede the 
tratlic of Piccadilly, and rows of City clerks smoke along the roof 
of the early omnibus. The learned Societies have begun their 
winter session, the Clubs are full, the Antiquaries have moved into 
their new quarters, the Institute and the Association have com- 
menced their monthly meetings. Fresh from the vales of York- 
shire and the downs of the West country, they have come back 
with new experiences, new members, and old controversies and 
anxieties. 

The vacation with its Congresses has not been barren. For 
though it is a question how many of the archeologists who fol- 
lowed Mr. Sharpe round his full half-dozen of Cistercian abbeys 
have acquired any very definite ideas about the rule of St. Ber- 
nard, there can be no doubt some good work was done in the 
North. The charming antiquaries who tripped so lightly through 
the Domus Conversorum, and talked so glibly of the refectory and 
the triforium, have perhaps profited far enough to be able to detail 
at balls and parties their share in scaling dizzy heights and in der 
scending to darksome vaults; they may still laugh over the dear 
funny old faces they saw, and the long words they learned to pro- 
nounce. They may even have found the pattern for a new polonaise 
in some recumbent efligy, and boast for years of the lace they have 
copied from an illuminated book or a family portrait. The 
tender solicitude awakened by the perilous ascent of some footless 
newel, the polite assistance of a manly arm, the timely display of a 
shapely ankle, may lead in the far future to consequences the most 
serious for our brother and sister archeologists. Ruined abbeys 
lend themselves readily to the requirements of lovers, and Norman 
keeps are trustworthy witnesses of quiet flirtations. It is true 
such pastimes can hardly be called archeological; but a time will 
come, in the course of centuries, when the antiquaries of the 
future will dig up the records of old lovers and read dry papers on 
the social usages of the nineteenth century. As yet they hardly 
illustrate even the poetical aspects of the subject, but such episodes 
interfere very little with the more serious employments of a day's 
excursion. They add, for some, to its enjoyment, and it is but 
once or twice in a long year that amusement and instruction can 
be so well combined. Much that is misnamed archeology is in 
reality only the worship of aristocracy under a deceptive form; the 
toady and his patron meet in pleasant places; and perhaps a 
hundred people come together that half a dozen may study the arts 
of the middle ages or dig out the bones of a Roman warrior. If 
the young people are amused and the old people are not starved, 
if luncheons are judiciously alternated with “ sections,” and evening 
meetings with afternoon tea, nobody not actually misanthropic 
need grumble extremely. Sometimes, it is true, there is too much 
of the feast and too little of the fray, too many hospitable recep- 
tions and too few papers; but all the members of any society, 
however limited, are not equally enthusiastic. The after-luncheon 
speech of one investigator must be set against the long-drawn paper 
of another; the officers of the army must not march faster than 
the common soldiers; and the rank and file of an Archeological 
Institute or an Antiquarian Society must be tempted rather than 
driven to take an interest in British field-works and pre- 
historic cromlechs. Archeologists are no worse off in this respect 
than the promoters of other learned societies, and the objections of 
grumblers are almost as much to be silenced by the fulness of 
the money-chest as by the actual amount of work accomplished. 
Clergymen and statesmen, engineers and naturalists, must all 
wait for those that lag behind. The past season was particularly 
suited for enjoyment. The weather favoured the excursions; some 
good work was done both at Ripon and at Bristol, and neither 
Society had a right to complain of any want of interest or any 
lack of subscriptions. 

But now that November and the humdrum stage of home life 
has been reached, it is time oti what are the prospects of the 
coming session. There is something rather disheartening in the 
sight of a dozen elderly gentlemen and half a dozen ladies sitting 
in the dim twilight of an autumn afternoon, while the chairman 
appeals in vain to any gentleman to “ make a few remarks,” and the 

uent yawn goes round ; it is melancholy to see the good accord 
which exists on subjects which formerly always caused a discus- 
sion, and to know that nothing will disturb the peaceful calm that 
breathes around, that no heterodoxy on Saxon architecture or 
Roman inscriptions can rouse a fierce tumultuous passion in the 
antiquarian bosom; that a controversy has no charms for the 
degenerate archeologist of the present ; that upon the fields where 
twenty years ago and less such stirring conflicts took place the 
millennium seems to have dawned ; the lion lies down with the 
lamb, and Mr. Parker slumbers peacefully beside Mr. Freeman. 


It is a long time since any contest, however moderate, disturbed 
the peace of either the Archeological Institute or the Associa- 
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tion. But it is in controversy that the truth can best be ascer- 
tained. The shock of contending intellects strikes out sparks of 
electrical light. Unfortunately our greatest archeologists have 
become too wise. There cannot be any longer the slightest cause 
to call in question a decision of Mr. Clark on military architecture, 
or of Mr. Fortnum on dactylology, or of Mr. Morgan on horology. 
They are always right, and no one in his senses will think of dif- 
fering with them. Sectarian questions are rightly avoided, though 
one of the last disputes of any vigour was conducted four years ago 
as toa point of medizeval ritual. The harmony that prevails amounts 
to monotony. The managers of both Societies have so carefully 
steered past rocks of offence that few causes of quarrel exist and 
none can be called up. If they have not exactly made a wilder- 
ness and called it peace, they have at least, in the thirty years or 
more of each Society's existence, settled so many abstruse ques- 
tions that it seems almost as if nothing were left to be conquered. 
If this could for a moment be accepted as the truth, the reason for 
their existence would appear to have ceased. If there is nothing 
left for archeeologists to argue about, why should they be at the 
trouble of meeting? But no one acquainted with the facts of the 
case can accept this conclusion for a moment. Some of the best 
informed antiquaries will support a theory that archeology is only 
in its infancy, and that the thirty years of labour have only cleared 
the way for serious and productive work. Nor have we the 
slightest intention of complaining that disputes are avoided. To 
carry on the business of a great debating society—which after all 
the Institute is, and the Association also—is not a very easy task, 
and the cultivation of amity is a very desirable object. Besides, 
it is hardly to be expected that the older members are to trail 
a figurative coat-tail through every meeting, or that a learned 
man can make a feint of ignorance in order to draw out other 
learned men’s opinions. This would be carrying the argument 
a little too far. But something might be done to encourage 
controversy, and, without any evil intent, to stir up strife. The 
younger members of an antiquarian body should be enticed to take 
part in the proceedings. The papers to be read should, if possible, 
contain queries, and a discussion on every paper should be organized 
beforehand, the speakers’ names be before the chairman, and, as far 
as it may be practicable, some division of opinion indicated. A new 
life would thus be given to the monthly meetings, a greater 
interest to the audience, and a stronger attraction to the enter- 
prising and the active-minded. The meetings of the Architectural 

stitute are lively enough. There is no want of warmth in their 
debates. Perhaps sometimes a little of it might with advantage 
be spared to the archeologists. Both Societies might profit by the 
interchange. 

One scheme has been of late put forward in a private and hesi- 
tating manner. No attempt has been made to give it shape. But 
there has been a whisper heard that the hour has arrived when the 
differences of a quarter of a century should cease, and the sheep 
which stil! wander from the fold should return. The questions which 
divided men’s minds twenty-five years ago have long been sent to 
rest. The lapse of years has tamed many a fiery spirit. Many a 
warm heart has ceased to beat. A reunion would be pleasant 
to those who remember the great days of old. It could not 
be distasteful to the young. And it would have the double 
advantage of promoting peace and ensuring controversy. The 
entrance of new blood would quicken the circulation; and while 
at present differences of opinion are unnoticed, and often unknown, 
they would then be brought into prominence, and the heat of 
debate once more warm the cold air of the monthly meetings. 
Could the rival Societies meet next year at Canterbury, where 
they met together before a divorced existence of so many years, a 
lasting union might perhaps be effected, and new vigour be given 
to the archeological constitution. There are great difficulties in 
the way of any such arrangement. Some of them may appear, 
some of them may actually be, insuperable. But the subject is one 
well worth considering, and we trust the signs are not deceptive 
that it will be considered. 


But, as we have already said, what is chiefly wanted by 
both Societies is a fresh supply of energy and life. The 
annual meetings, in which lozal and particular influences work, 
are almost uniformly successful. There is seldom any want 
of warmth or any dulness in the country congresses. Exeter 
and Sheffield, Ripon and Bristol, were stirred to the core at 
the prospect of the visit with which each of these cities was 
wakened up in the course of the past two years. But at the home 
assemblies during the winter and spring there is always a need 
of some stimulating power. There is always a sameness, a 
sleepiness, a harmony foreign to anything like enthusiastic 


‘work, No strong views are expressed, no startling theories 


are published. An outsider might imagine that no one 
present had any real interest in the proceedings; the attend- 
ance dwindles to forty or fifty at most where hundreds ought 
to come; and even a good stand-up fight will hardly suffice to 
arouse the members to any keen sense of the situation. One cannot 
help wishing for a little more manifestation of even erroneous 
opinion, a little more obstinacy and a little less authority. The 
spirit that ostracized Aristides, the opposition which excites to 
emulation, are needed to urge on the modest and the diffident. 
There is no lack of industry. The journals giveample evidence of 
inquiry, and of accurate investigation. But of controversy there 
is none, and the meetings are wholly devoid of debate. A country 
squire asked one of his farmers how he liked the new parson’s 


sermons, “They be too moild,” was the reply ; “ they do want a | 


little more of Sattan to be put into they ”; and something of the 
same kind may be said with truth of the archeological meetings of 
the present day. 


AOSTA. 


HE cities named after the first Augustus rival in their number 
those named after the Macedonian Alexander. Some indeed 
of the many cities which bore the name of Augusta were actually 
named in the time and in the honour of later Emperors ; still it is 
the title and tradition of him who was Augustus before and 
above all others which is in a manner carried on even in those later 
Auguste of which he was not the immediate founder. But from 
most of the cities which bore the Imperial title that title has 
utterly vanished, or has survived in a strange and corrupted form. 
It needs some effort to believe that there was, as Ammianus bears 
witness, a time when the name of London was remembered only 
as the former name of the Augusta on the Thames. In Augsburg 
we can still see the traces of the Imperial title; but it is only the 
Italian tongue which still allows its full measure of syllables to 
Augusta Vindelicorum. In Augustodunum the title itself was but 
an element in the name, and it has left traces, though but feeble 
traces, in the name of Autun. It is yet less obvious at first sight 
that two Imperial titles lie hidden in the name of one of the most 
renowned of Spanish cities, and that Zaragoza in all its spellings 
is only a corruption of Czesar-Augusta. But some of the Auguste 
have not kept even such signs of their origin as this. From Au- 
gusta Taurinorum and the more renowned Augusta Treverorum all 
traces of the name have vanished; indeed Augusta must have 
been from the beginning little more than an official name of the 
city of the Treveri. But there is another Augusta, perhaps of less 
renown in history, certainly of less account in the present state of 
things, to which the Imperial name still cleaves with only a slight 
phonetic change. Deep in its Alpine valley, by the side of its 
rushing rivers, still girded by its Roman walls, still entered by its 
Roman gates, the fortress by which the first Augustus sought:to 
secure Rome and Italy from the untameable barbarians of its 
north-western corner still stands, and, as it has a right to do, still 
keeps its Imperial title. Augusta Pretoria, Augusta Salassorum, 
has hardly changed its name by passing into Aosta, birthplace of 
Anselm. 

The Salassian, like the Treveran, Augusta has a mythical 
founder, at whose bidding the city arose at an age long before 
Romulus had scarped down the sides of the Palatine hill, But the 
legend which sprang up by the Dora is less well conceived than 
the legend which sprang up by the Mosel. There is something 
bold, at any rate, in the notion of Trier being founded by Trebetas 
the son of Ninus; but we do not exactly see why an unknown 
Cordelus should have founded an unknown Cordelia on or near the 
site of Aosta. The only question which such a story awakens is 
whether the name comes anyhow from the same mint, whatever 
that mint may be, as the famous daughter of Lear. But, leaving 
fables of this kind, the true history of the valley of Aosta is one of 
those pieces of history of out-of-the-way parts of the world which 
sometimes show how a lasting historical character may cleave to a 
particular district through all ages. One of the first things which 
catch the eye of the traveller is the fact that in Aosta and the coasts 
thereof things are no longer written up in Italian, but in French. 
French, in short, is the received tongue of the district. No doubt, if 
one came to examine the real speech of the people, it would prove to 
be, not French but Provencal, not the tongue of od/, but the tonyue 
of oc; but at any rate it is not the tongue of s% French is the 
speech of literature and society at Aosta, so far as literature and 
society can be said to exist there. And literature is at least re- 
presented by a little history of the district, written in the French 
tongue in 1839:by M. Orsiéres, a canon of the church of Aosta, 
which was all the help that was lately to be found there by the 
historical inquirer, and of which we may say that the feeblest help 
is better than no help at all. There is said to be a newer and 
larger book, but it is also said to be out of print, a fact which at 
least speaks well for the spirit of reading in the valley. Now 
this use of French—at least of Gal-Welsh, as distinguished 
from Zum—in the city and vale of Aosta is no mere acci- 
dent, but the very essence of Aostan history. The district is, and 
always has been, a piece of Gaul on the Italian side of the Alps. 
That it was so in the days of Augustus is the cause that the vale 
was ever honoured by the presence of an Augusta. After Cis- 
alpine Gaul was held to have become Italy, after Transalpine Gaul 
had become a provinee of Itome, the uncouquerable inhabitants of 
this Alpine corner still maintained a practical independence. The 
Salassi had, like other peopie, received defeats from the Roman 
arms; but they had also inflicted defeats in their turn, and their 


' final conquest was looked on as one of the most memorable events 


of the reign of the second Cesar. The tribe was held to have 
been utterly rooted out by the arms of his general Varro; those 
who escaped the sword were sold as slaves; the land was parted 
out among Roman soldiers, and the camp of Varro grew into the 
city of Augusta Preetoria, Augusta Salassorum. Still, though its 
old defenders were swept away, the land did not lose its character 
as an outpost of Gaul within the bounds of Italy. When lands 
were shifting to and fro at the time of the Wandering of the 
Nations, and again when they were doing the like after the 
break-up of the Carolingian Empire, the vale of Aosta often 
changed masters, but it always showed a tendency to attach itself 
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to the master of Burgundy rather than to the master of Italy. 
It formed a part of several of the many ndian kingdoms, 
and, whenever it was separated for a while, it seems always to 
have found its way back to the Burgundian connexion. It belongs 
in fact to the same group of lands as Maurienne, Vaud, Bresse, 
the Lower Wallis, and the other dominions of the House of Savoy. 
Under the rulers of that house Aosta was raised to the rank of an 
Imperial Duchy, and it still gives the ducal title to one of its 
princes. Since the first rise of the Saveyard power in the eleventh 
century, Aosta has always been a cherished possession of the 
dynasty, and it still remains the last fragment of their great 

dian dominion on both sides of the Alps, on both sides 
of the Leman Lake. Perhaps it was only ignorance of its peculiar 
history which saved the vale of Aosta from the fate of Savoy and 
Nizza. 

We thus sce why a tongue which is roughly called French is 
the tongue of the vale of Aosta. The land is one whose allegiance 
‘was due, not to the crown of Monza, but to the crown of Arles. 
Augusta Salassorum came within the archchancellorship of the 
Primate of Augusta Treverorum. And what is true of lene 
is em! true of architecture. There is not a trace of Italian 
work in the buildings of Aosta, save only the towers with open 
arcades at the —— are seen in some of the greater houses. 
Otherwise every feature is Burgundian. The doors and windows 
of houses and churches are such as are nowhere seen in Italy, but 
suchas may be found anywhere from Dijon to Constanz. Indeed 
to an eye long aecustomed to Italian forms it is a relief to see real 
mullions and mouldings. The traveller who Inows not, or who 
has forgotten, the special history of the district says at once, This 
is Burgundy and not Italy. And he finds that the witness of 
history and only confirms the witness which he draws 
at first sight from the buildings of the unsavoury suburb which 
lies between the arch of Augustus and the Preetorian gate. 

At Aosta it is the Roman remains which have the first claim 
on our attention. Their extent and the importance of some of 
them are wonderful. The Pretorian Gate of Aosta cannot compare 
— it never can have compared—with the Black Gate of Trier; but 
its wide arches, with a smaller one on each side, are still grand in 
their half-ruined state, and the remains of the marble casing and 
ornaments show that it was a work rich in detail as well as stately 
in composition. But at Aosta, before we reach the gate, we pass 
under the triumphal arch of the founder, reminding one somewhat 
of Rimini, though at Rimini there are real columns, while at 
Aosta there are only half-columns clinging to the wall, and, oddly 
enough, these Corinthian half-columns support Doric triglyphs. 
There is no reason in the eternal fitness of things why they should 
not, and there is nothing at all displeasing to the eye in the ar- 
rangement ; but we fancy that the sight would puta classical archi- 
tect‘into the same state of mind asa herald who should see colour put 
uponcolour. The street between the archand the gate partly bears the 
name of St. Anselm, and partly the evidently ancient name of La 
Cité. But why is the city outside the gate? The cathedral church 
too is within the Roman walls, though the collegiate church of 
St. stands without them. The themselves, enclosing, 
-as usual, a square space, are, as regards their extent, wonderf 
perfect, and have had the great good luck to keep several of 
the = Roman towers nearly untouched, though some of them 
have been seized on by medizeval builders, and turned into for- 
tresses of their own pattern. But the walls have suffered greatly 
in another way through the very excellence of their workmanship. 
Brick, such as we see at Rome and at Trier, is unknown in the 
Roman buildings of Aosta; and especially that form of Roman 
masonry to which we are most accustomed in Britain, the alter- 
nate courses of brick and stone at York and Lincoln and Anderida, 
was not known till long after what at Aosta is doubly the Augustan 
age. The walls of Aosta were cased throughout with squared stones, 
and, as always happens, these have for the most part been picked 
away. Beside the arch, the gate, the walls, and their towers, 
there is also a fine Roman fragment, which the modern Augustans 
stoutly maintain to be an amphitheatre ; but, seeing that the wall 
is straight and that it is within the Roman city, those who know 
what an amphitheatre was must pronounce it to be the straight 
side of a theatre. There are also some vaults under one of the 
canons’ gardens, and out of the town, beyond the arch, is a Roman 
bridge of a single arch of massive stones. Altogether the city of 
the Salassi is, as far as the remains of Imperial days go, no un- 
worthy rival to the city of the Treveri. Aosta has no one object 
of such eee grandeur ; the arch of Augustus cannot dare to 
match itself with Porta Nigra; but, as a whole, as an example of 
> fortification of a Roman town, it is far better preserved than 

er. 

The medieval antiquities of Aosta consist chiefly of the churches: 
and their contents. e have said that the domestic work is of 
strictly Burgundian character; but there is nothing that can be 
called street architecture. And the military works of medizval 
times consist only of the few round towers added to the 
Roman walls, picturesque, but nothing more. The churches 
are chiefly remarkable for their towers of the Primitive 
Romanesque pattern, a pattern which is Italian in the sense in 
which all Primitive Ro ue is Italian, but which is not more 
Italian at Aosta than it is at Camisidge, at St. Aventin, or at St. 
Maurice. It is said thatin the tenth century the effects of war and 
pestilence had made Aosta almost forsaken, and that the city began 
to revive early in the eleventh. One can have little doubt in as- 
signing to this date the twin towers of the cathedral church of 
Aosta, the minster of St. Gratus and St. Jocundus. They must 


have been new when Anselm was born beneath their shadow. The 
northern tower is untouched, a magnificent example of the stern 
grandeur of this early style, which in England we see only in 
smaller and ruder examples, the southern tower the up 
part must have been rebuilt at the end of the twelfth or beginning 
of the thirteenth century, but with a certain adaptation to the 
earlier work, the midwall shaft being still used. The towers flank 
the apse, but so great is the width of the church between them 
that they hardly seem to belong tothe same building. The church 
itself is plain and much disfigured, but its massive square piers are 
most likely original. On its north side-is an apsidal chapel of the 
fourteenth century which would look quite in place either in Ger- 
many or in England, and a cloister, hearing date 1636, of debased 
style certainly, but which might well have passed for a century 
older. The choir has_a splendid mosaic pavement of about 
the fourteenth century and a noble set of stalls; below it is a 
Romanesque crypt in which classical capitals have been used uP 
again. The treasury has also shrines and vestments to show an 
a consular diptych of the time of Honorius. The other great 
church of St. Urse beyond the walls has a detached tower of the 
same class as those of St. Gratus, but at once plainer and more 
artistically designed, probably a little later in date. The smaller 
churches of the city, not remarkable for much else, supply several 
towers of the same general type. But St. Urse has also, like the 
cathedral, a fine set of stalls, and it has moreover a Romanesque 
cloister of si beauty and curiosity. The whole history of 
Jacob and Esau, with other Scriptural and legendary scenes, is 
carved on the capitals. The sculpture is of course rude, but it is 
not lacking in spirit, and the artist’s attempts to represent camels 
are curious enough. 

We need hardly say that the mountain views in the valley of 
Aosta, the valley of the rushing Dora and of its no less fast rush- 
ing tributary the Buthier, are glorious beyond words. And the 
city itself, with its towers—their low spires showing in the dis- 
tance—is no contemptible addition to the general landscape. And 
we may stop to think how that valley, which nature might seem 
to have made so inaccessible, has been in all ages a high way of 
armies. We will not take on ourselves to settle where Hannibal 
did cross the Alps; it is the fixed belief of Aosta that he passed 
by the place where Aosta was to be. It is more certain that a 
crowd of later warriors, down to the elder Buonaparte, have 
marched along the same track. His career might have been 
ended hard by Aosta, had an Austrian officer, whose prisoner he 
was for a moment, only been a little quicker. The remembrance 
of so famous a visitor is preserved in the name of the Rue du 
Premier Consul, which name no one at Aosta has been silly enough 
to change into anything else. And, while we think of conquerors, 
we may think also of holier names, of Bernard of Menthon, of our 
own Anselm. When we have seen his birthplace, we better 
understand the statement of his biographer, at first so puzzling, that 
to him, a stranger in Italy, the heat of that land was oppressive. 
The only drawback to Aosta is the filth of the place and the wretched 
look of the dwarfed, diseased, and cretinized inhabitants—strange 
descendants whether of Salassi, Preetorians, or Burgundians. But 
fresh air and more of real comfort than in many grander places may 
be had at the little Hétel du Mont Blane just outside the town. 
Nine hours and more of diligence from Ivrea—a distance which 
an English coach would have done in four—is really no heavy price 
for a visit to such a place. 


HERRING-FISHING. 


— hundred millions of herrings are a handsome return for 
a single season’s fishing, and account for the very thriving 
condition of some rising fishing places on the north-eastern coast 
of Scotland. According to the writer of the report in the 
Times, this is likely to be the total of the take, and we may 
perhaps trust his present estimates on the strength of his former 
accurate calculations. To a great many frugal and industrious 
Seotchmen the herring fishing is the great business of the year, 
though it only lasts through the spring and summer. Nor is it 
only the seafaring population strictly so called that make their 
profit by it. No doubt it is the natives of the fishing villages and 
seaboard towns who provide the boats and chietly man the herring 
fleets; but they are largely reinforced by volunteers from the 
inland districts who never come within sight of the ocean for the 
greater part of the year. Towards the middle of the spring, when 
the herring shoals may be supposed to be setting in towards our 
shores, many a Highlander is making ready for a start from his 
shieling in the mountains. Should you chance to be in the 
Highlands then, which of course is highly improbable, you 
may see the weather-beaten mountaineers tramping towards 
the coast by pairs or in Imots, looking by no means nautical 
and scarcely even amphibious. They wear thick tweed shoot- 
ing-coats instead of pea-jackets of shaggy pilot cloth, and if 
they carry sou’-westers by way of headgear, their limbs often 
terminate in shooting-gaiters. They go on in faith and good 
heart, and with pretty solid reason, for, if they have not arranged for 
a positive engagement, they have old standing connexions at the 

rt they are bound for. They look enough of landsmen to make 
it likely that they will have to chance sea-sickness among the other 
hardships that await them on the deep; but for that the mountain- 
dew is understood to be a marvellous specific, and they are well 
inured to stormy weather, and have had sufficient experience in 
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the way of exposure to the elements. They will be returning 
homeward by the same road a little before the time when sports- 
men betake themselves to their shooting-boxes. Then they will 
shake down into the places for which their birth and education have 
apparently fitted them. They will swell those forces of watchers 
on the moors which have been put upon a peace footing during 
the close season; and they will be willing enough to impart 
their maritime experiences when trudging behind you with the 
game-bag or carrying your spare rifle. : 

As for the fishing places themselves, towards the beginning or 
middle of May they are all in a bustle. Boats that have been 
laid up high and dry through the winter months are being dragged 
down towards the water-mark for the spring overhauling. Seams 
are paid, spars spliced and looked to, hulls touched up with tar 
and paint, very much less for show than service. The ropes 
are closely inspected, for on their soundness and strength may 
depend the landing some miraculous haul of fishes, or the safety 
of the valuable fishing gear in the event of rough weather. As for 
the tarred nets, the whole beach is covered with them far and wide, 
as well as all the slopes of the “ bents” or low sand hills. Her- 
rings are in every one’s mouth—metaphorically, for necessarily 
there is a deal of speculation in the business. Though the arrival 
of the shoals may be looked for pretty confidently, the fish are 
capricious at the best of times, and may for no particular reason 
desert the places that are generally favourites with them. The 
i swim high or low in the water, and the weather may be roug 
and unpropitious, as it was off a few of the stations this year. 
Then herrings in one respect are like hops or grapes. A very 
abundant harvest by no means implies as a matter of course pro- 
portionate profits. The market may be overstocked, especially if 
some of the most remunerative outlets are stopped. Most of the 
cured herrings go to the North German and Mpaltic ports, to be 
consumed by German peasants and emancipated Russian serfs. 
This year half a million of barrels are said to have been shipped 
for those destinations already, and during the Franco-German war 
the partial French blockade laid pretty nearly an embargo on the 
German consignments. In any case, when you have caught your 
fish you have to dispose of them by contract to the curer. The 
wholesale prices depend on competition or combination among the 
dealers, and on a variety of circumstances beyond the fisherman’s 
control. So that speculation is kept up through the whole of the 
season, and from the first day to the last a canny population 
may be fluctuating between the extremes of hope and despondency. 

ew sights are more animated than those to be witnessed in a 
fishing town when the advent of the season’s shoals is expected or 
announced. We may imagine ourselves transported to Fraserburgh 
or Peterhead, for Aberdeenshire is now the great headquarters of 
the Scotch herring fishery. The borough of Fraserburgh may be 
said to have been made by it, while Peterhead has been committed 
to it more and more since whaling and sealing have been done 
chiefly from Dundee. The Times tells us that forty miles of sea- 
board in Aberdeenshire send out no fewer than one thousand 
nine hundred boats, of which over eight hundred hail from Fraser- 
burgh alone, These boats are, we believe, owned for the most 
part by fishing families of comparatively small means, and the 
crews are paid in the main according to the results they obtain. 
Generally the fleet puts to sea of an afternoon. The narrow, 
rough-paved streets that lead to the quays and piers are crowded 
with groups of men and lads all a in the same direction. 
All of them carry boxes containing their provisions for the cruise ; 
the nets and boat stores have of course been put on board before. It 
need not be said that all the women of the place are out and vociferous. 
Boat after boat takes its hands on board and gets under way. The 
best man of the partnership is told off for the command, and places 
himself at the tiller, though very possibly he may have the 
smallest share in the venture. As many hundreds may be going 
to sea, and the start is pretty nearly simultanecus, it 
may be conceived that there is a deal of inevitable confusion. On 
the whole the men are very good-humoured, and most of them 
may be presumed to be pious, yet there is plenty of 
strong language, to say the least of it, as the craft go swaying 
about and crashing against each other. One by one they are 
towed out from the outer or inner harbours to the pier-heads, the 
women and girls, the hobbledehoys, and harbour hangers-on 
generally contributing their strength to the difierent tow-ropes in 
a motley partnership. Once clear of the piers, out go the sweeps, 
or the sails are hoisted, according to the set of the wind and the 
state of the weather; and a very pretty sight it is of a bright 
summer afternoon to see the brown sails glancing between the blue 
sea and sky, as the boats are bobbing and dancing on their 
tacks towards the distant horizon. This jovial start of a fine 
afternoon is the bright side of the herring-fishers’ life. Though 
we may follow them in fancy, we should be sorry to be with 
them in the flesh through the long, slow watches of chilly 
nights, or the more cheerless hours of raw and foggy morn- 
ings. Good fortune will reconcile them to a great deal, but 
occasionally they must draw the waters again and again blank, 
or nearly so; or, more trying still to envious human nature, 
their comrades may be hauling in the herrings hand over hand, 
while they can only show a beggarly account of empty bottoms. 
The fishing, too, is carried on off one of the most perilous coasts in 
the world. The North Sea is particularly stormy, and Eastern 
Scotland is famous, or infamous, for the want of safe harbours of 
refuge. With a violent gale blowing on to land, there is no 
safety on those granite-bound coasts, and the stretches of low sand, 
with the shifting currents that run round them like mill-races, 


are to the full as treacherous. When a gale blows up suddenly 
there is nothing for it but literally to “cut and run”; the ropes 
that secure the nets are severed, and the frail boat may have to 
leave behind the lights of the town it belongs to, and run for 
the doubtful shelter of some distant frith. In wild weather fami- 
lies are left for days in anguish and suspense, listening to the 
sinister howling of the storm, and only certain that some time must 
elapse before they can learn the best or the worst. There have 
been sudden and violent gales in recent seasons after which scores 
of boats have been reported missing, and as the crews are some- 
times made up by families, a single wreck may desolate a house- 
hold. Even in this year, profitable as it promises to be, there have 
been an unusual number of casualties, although happily there has 
been no sweeping destruction. 

When the fleet comes back with its silvery prizes the scenes in 
the fishing town are to the full as animated as at the start. Then 
is the time for the women to bestir themselves, and every able-- 
bodied woman in the place is out and about and earning w 
when the men are in their houses enjoying repose. The fish that 
have been caught are turned over to the curers. Strings of bare- 
legged ladies go struggling along under weighty baskets. The- 
broad open spaces on the quays are railed off into temporary yards, 
where the herrings are being split and cleaned and stowed away in 
the barrels between layers of salt. It needs all the freshness of 
the breezes from the sea to temper the characteristic fragrance of 
the local industry. The place and its purlieus all smell fishy and 
briny. You pick your steps between toppling piles of barrels, 
with the brown brine oozing through the seams and draining into. 
the interstices among the paving-stones. If brine is as bracing in 
its properties as is believed, one can understand how the women 
show so vigorous in. their bony physique, for they and their 
garments are steeped and saturated in salt. When such masses of 
herrings are in course of curing, it may be understood that there: 
must be — of garbage. You see the troops of “lean dogs 
gorging themselves over their carnival,” and the gluttonous sea- 

swarming and screaming over the harbour have naturally a very 
Joyous time of it. But, in spite of all that these volunteer 
scavengers can do, there is a great surplus of unsavoury refuse 
that seems to flow on into the town, choking the gutters and im- 
pregnating the air to the uttermost back streets. Healthy 
the ple are, it may be presumed; the very children grow 
wonderfully ruddy on a liberal fish diet and in their fish 
atmosphere. But assuredly these lively fishing boroughs sme 
anything but agreeable to the inquisitive stranger who has been 
tempted to visit them in the curing season. It will be seen 
that the life of the herring-fisher is one of hardship, and the risks 
he must face are very serious. But then there is no calling without. 
its drawbacks. On the whole, the men thrive and enjoy their exist- 
ence, and if the sea does take toll of them occasionally, still 
the aggregate of mortality is much lower than in many other 
comparatively safe trades, such as that of the mason. The 
herring-fishing keeps flourishing populations in comfort, besides 
making the difference between ease and penury to many a struggling 
family in the Highlands who would otherwise find it difficult to 
make the two ends meet. Moreover, it is an excellent nursery for 
bold seamen, so that there is good reason for the country to con- 
gratulate itself that it seems to be in such a thriving way. 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT. 


it is many years since a protest was raised against the exclusive 
devotion of the newspapers to the balls and banquets of 
wealthy and fashionable life :— 
Rise, honest Muse, to Hackney roam, 
And sing of Mrs. Dobbs at home. 

In the spirit of an equality and fraternity more frequently preached 
than practised, we invite readers to turn fora moment from the 
banquet at Guildhall and attend to what we have to say about a 
“repast” of Australian meat at the Lambeth Baths in West- 
minster Bridge Road. Mr. Tallerman, the enterprising importer 
of what he calls “ these meats,” has organized a series of meetings 
and eatings at which selected guests are invited at once to refresh 
their bodies and enlarge their minds by dining on Australian beef 
and mutton, and hearing Mr. Tallerman and others discourse upon 
the economical advantages of that proceeding. It may perhaps. 
occur to the critical observer that the proverb, ‘Good wine needs 
no bush,” has gone out of date, and we should be disposed, with- 
out special reference to Australian products, to think it has. 
Some merit and a good deal of advertising, direct or indirect, seem 
to be the conditions of success in modern life. We do not there- 
fore consider that any presumption against Australian meat is 
furnished by the fact that much effort is needed to induce people 
to consume it. There is indeed a es Oey something 
like that which occurred to the celebrated . Glasse. An ordi- 
nary family, with a tin of Australian meat before them, would be 
almost as hopeless of food as if they had a barrel of oysters and 
neither knives nor skill to use them. They might indeed 
breach the case with a poker and dig out the contents with 
a spoon, but the meat thus treated would certainly not be nice to 
look at. The top ought properly to be removed with an instru- 
ment made on purpose, and usually kept in the shops where the 
meat is sold; and then, if a small hole is punched in the bottom, 
and the tin turned upside down on a dish, the contents may, by 
blowing through the hole, be easily discharged without impairing 
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the cylindrical shape given by the tin. Ifthe meat is to be eaten 
cold, the first condition of making it acceptable is to turn it out 
neatly and carve it properly. As to ways of warming the meat no 
experience was afforded by this “ repast,” because the meat was all 
served cold exactly as it emerged from the tins, We may venture 
to say, however, that this is the t ditficulty of Mr. Tallerman’s 
case. He describes a method a cases the meat with vege- 
tables, by which wholesome and nutritious food may be produced. 
He can hardly be wrong in saying that the fat and jelly found in 
the tin represent the virtue which has been extracted from the 
meat, and it would seem to follow that this virtue may be trans- 
ferred to the vegetables. But the meatis already so much cooked 
that any attempt to cook it more is apt to reduce it to a stringy 
substance which is not very nice nor likely to be particularly 
nourishing. It may be that the prejudice of Englishmen in favour 
of solid meat not overdressed will yield to education. But at 
present this wom exists, and in the class of servants is almost 
unconquerable. If a housemaid had a pain in her little finger a 
week after dining on Australian meat, she would lay the blame 
on Mr. Tallerman. The importers may, however, fairly say 
that they do not address themselves primarily to the class that 
can or will provide itself with ordinary butcher's meat, but to the 
numerous classes that cannot. Cobbett was never weary of 
expatiating on the misery of a people that existed on potatoes, 
and we cannot doubt that he would have considered it a great 
alleviation of this misery to stew one pound of Australian meat 
with four pounds of potatoes, as recommended by Mr. Tallerman. 
The English agricultural labourer is rather better off now, but 
twenty years ago he got very little meat of any kind, and what he 
did get was usually mn, and it must surely be an advantage 
to substitute fresh meat sometimes for pose | We must not, 
however, make the mistake of comparing the Australian meat at 
8d. per Ib., with beef and mutton of the highest butcher's price. 
There are usually in y towns shops where meat can be bought 
at a lower price. But the advantage of the tinned meat is that it 
may be kept at any grocer’s shop, whereas a cheap butcher, if he 
exists at all, may be two or three miles from the consumer. There 
is also the et oc pulation, which on long voyages has hitherto 
necessarily subsisted on salt meat, and to them it can be 
hardly doubted that the tinned meat affords a pleasant and health- 
ful change of diet. 

It may not be irrelevant to the subject of food supply to mention 
that, at the last Quarter Sessions for a county adjoining London, 
an applicant for a licence for slaughtering horses was asked by a 
magistrate what he did with the carcases, and he answered that 
they were made into sausages. The consumption of sausages in 
London must be enormous, and they are doubtless favoured by the 
working-class because they can be readily cooked. In this respect 
they compare advantageously with Australian meat; but, on the 
other hand, it may not be unimportant to observe that 
they are largely horsey, whereas the Australian meat is 
undeniable beef and mutton of good quality. On this 
last point prejudice exists which the “dinners and exhibi- 
tions” got up by Mr. Tallerman ought to dissipate. LEvery- 
body cannot be expected to applaud a dinner or supper chiefly 
composed of cold beef or mutton, bread, and tea, and it may be 
suspected that the guests at Mr. ‘Tallerman’s upper table did not 
enjoy their next day's dinner the less because it included hot meat, 
perhaps game, beer, and wine. But they delivered general and 
emphatic testimony to the good quality of the provisions placed 
before them, and it may be added that there is every probability 
that the quality would be good. As regards the “mutton hams 
honey-cured,” the rap opinion seemed to be that English 

uired to be further educated to appreciate them. The 
statement of Mr. Tallerman’s bill of fare that these hams are “a 
delicious breakfast relish” is not perhaps inconsistent with the 
fact that they appeared to many persons decidedly disagreeable at 
dinner ; but we are inclined to attribute to enthusiasm his assertion 
that they are “equal to prime small York hams.” It might be fairly 
urged by Mr. Tallerman that a first tasting is no trial. Germany 
cau produce several dishes for which the English taste requires 
education, and it might be remarked that probably nobody ever 
liked his first cigar. But, putting the mutton hams aside, there 
were six preparations of beef and mutton of which approval was 
general and decided. There was perhaps some little difficulty in 
making out which was beef and which was mutton, and probably 
a cold boiled neck of English mutton would convey a tolerably 
correct idea of the whole “repast.” It may be admitted that cold 
mutton, although wholesome and nutritious, is not provocative of 
enthusiasm. Indeed Cobbett,so far as we are aware, is the only writer 
who has had the manliness to confess a liking for it. Speakers at 
these “ repasts,” imitating Mr. Disraeli at the Mansion House and 
other practised orators, prefer sound to sense, and they find that a 
little tall talk about “the reciprocity which brings the super- 
fluous plenty of Australia to the scarcity of England ” is received 
asan agreeable change after Mr. Tallerman’s practical directions for 
the serving of “ these meats.” But, after all, it is a cold-mutton 
uestion, and the attempt of a speaker to compare it with the 
orn-law question was ludicrously inappropriate. We never heard 
that Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright had any difficulty in persuading 
ae to eat bread made of foreign wheat, A sce un- 
doubtedly strong prejudice exists both in the lower and middle 
classes against Australian meat; and it is right to say that, as 
regards quality, that prejudice is unfounded. In the early days 
of the “ movement,” as the newspapers call it, much inferior meat 


was sold as Australian, which the colonists assert was grown in 
England. But now the genuine article may be bought at almost 
every grocer’s shop, and as the breed of cattle is good and the 
pasture is good, the meat cannot well help being of uniformly good 
peg 4 he best safeguard against adulteration of any kind is 

t it does not pay, and one cannot easily conjecture what the 
Australians could send instead of the beef and mutton which feed 
upon their plains. It is, however, ible to have too much of a 
good thing, and most persons would be satisfied with eating beef 
without desiring to drink it at the same “repast.” Tastes, how- 
ever, are so various that perhaps the plan of handing round beef- 
tea in jugs and pouring it into cups may have admirers. The 
bulk of the company certainly preferred ordinary tea, which is so 
largely consumed in Australia as to have a certain harmony with 
the special character of the “ repast.” There was also a consider- 
able supply of Australian jams, made from apricot, peach, and 
quince, but we are not aware that in this article Australia claims 
any great superiority over Europe and America. We belicve 
that she does stand before South America in the quality 
of her pasture, and if a method could be invented of pre- 
serving beef and mutton without cooking it quite so much, 
her graziers would make incalculable fortunes. 

A speaker at this week’s “repast” distinguished the upper end 
middle classes from his own working class by the circum- 
stance that the former have always “something in the 
house,” whereas the working-man sends to a shop for the 
material of every meal. This speaker seemed to expect that 
by the use of tins this feature of social inequality might be 
obliterated. It would appear, indeed, from the catalogues of the 
provision shops, that fish, flesh, game, vegetables, and fruit 
can all be supplied in tins; and we begin to anticipate that the 
geologist of the remote future may be puzzled to account for 
the empty-tin formation of our time, which he will recognize as 
contemporaneous with, but much more widely diffused than, the 
broken-bottle stratum of the High Alps. But if all our provisions 
are to be put into tins, it becomes important to learn how to get 
them out, and perhaps the instrument which Mr. Tallerman uses for 
that purpose will become as thoroughly domesticated in England 
as the corkscrew. We must confess, however, to a serious doubt 
whether these tinned provisions will ever be regarded as more 
than a tolerable substitute for butcher's meat. A member of 
Parliament invited to preside at a “ repast” at the Lambeth Baths 

oes, and endeavours with reasonable success to look as if he liked 
it. He may perhaps honestly think that he is advancing a good 
cause, for which it is laudable ‘to suffer a little not very 
severe martyrdom. To use a familiar phrase, it is all in the 
day’s work. But it is difficult to believe that genuine enthusiasm 
could be excited by “ these meats.” Dickens, as we all remember, 
could write with enthusiasm about a pie, or a stew, but he 
was never called 7 to deal with tinned provisions. The work- 
ing class are laudably regular in observing Sunday, at least in 
respect of having a better dinner than on any other day. It 
would be absurd to suppose that those noble pies which may be 
seen returning home from bakeries about the time that morning- 
church comes out contain Australian meat, which is also quite un- 
suitable to enter into that arrangement of meat, potatoes, and 
pudding which is, we believe, called “a toadin a hole.” In short, 
“these meats” are unsuitable for festive purposes, and suggest 
rather a hugger-mugger, hand-to-mouth, all-worl-aud-no-play sort 
of existence, which may be endured, but in which only a peculiarly 
constituted mind could rejoice P 


THE MIDLAND MYSTERY. 


T is now several weeks since the Directors of the Midland Rail- 
way Company first announced certain changes in the working 

of their passenger traffic. The subject has been fully discussed, 
official and semi-official explanations have been given, and yet at 
the end of a month we are all in the dark as to what it is exactly 
that the Midland Company means to do. Whether the Directors 
of the Midland themselves know may perhaps be doubted. Their 
original programme has already been altered, and there are still 
several important points which are shrouded in an obscurity that 
would seem to be intentional. In the first instance it was stated 
that “return tickets at reduced fares” would be discontinued. 
Last week, however, the Chairman intimated that “an additional 
convenience to the public which the change will enable Companies 
to introduce is the issue of return tickets of both oe 
without restriction as to the date of the return journey.” 
Most persons accepted this statement without hesitation in its 
natural and obvious meaning. “ Return ticket ” is a technical term 
in common use which everybody understands. It does not mean 
merely a ticket for a double journey, but further implies, in 
accordance with invariable custom, that the price of this double 
ticket is less than the price of two single tickets. It was there- 
fore assumed that the Midland Directors had on reflection aban- 
doned their original intention of discontinuing return tickets, and 
that these tickets would be issued as hitherto at reduced fares. 
It now appears that this is not the case, and that when Mr. Ellis 
spoke of return tickets being issued, he used the phrase in an 
entirely new sense. This confession was extracted from him only 
by the direct questioning of Mr. Baines. Mr. Ellis is now obliged 


| to admit that “it is intended to continue the issue of return 
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tickets to the first class, and also to issue them to third-class 
passengers, but at the double fare.” In other words, passengers 
are to have the inestimable privilege of paying the Midland 
Company in advance for the ticket for a return journey 
without receiving any advantage in a reduction of price. 
This will relieve a age from the trouble of having to 
pay a second visit to the ticket-office; but, on the other hand, he 
exposes himself to the risk of losing the ticket and having to pay 
over again. Mr. Ellis will perhaps have something to say at the 
meeting of the Company on Tuesday next in explanation of this 
apparent want of candour. It must be remembered that this is 
really an important point as regards the new scale of fares. It 
has been represented that the accommodation for second-class 

mgers is to be improved without any additional charge; but 
it is clear that if return tickets at reduced fares are to be discon- 
tinued, this will at once make a sensible addition to the cost of 
travelling. For instance, the second-class fare from London to 
Birming is at present 15s., and this will continue to be 
the fare when first and second class are amalgamated. But the 

nger having done his business in Birmingham wants to go 
i again. Under the new system he must pay exactly the same 
fare to go back as that which he paid in coming, making the cost of 
the double journey 30s. Under the existing system, however, he can 
goand come for 25s., by taking a return ticket. It is plain, therefore, 
that second-class passengers are to be made to pay for the cushions 
and carpets which are thrust upon them without being asked for. 
On the other hand, the first-class passengers, whose accommodation 
is to be reduced and degraded, and who, instead of travelling at 
ease, are to be packed as closely as possible, will be compensated 
only by a very trifling reduction of fare. A first-class return ticket 
to Birmingham, which now costs 33s. 6d., will under the new 
arrangement be 30s. 

It will be observed that this grand scheme, as far as we know 
it, proves, when subjected to analysis, something very different from 
what was at first put forth. It was represented as a boon to first-class 
travellers in the shape of greatly reduced fares, and to second-class 
travellers in the shape of superior accommodation. It now appears 
that there will be an actual increase of second-class fares, and that 
the reduction of first-class fares will be infinitesimal in comparison 
with the discomfort which will accompany it. If the third-class 
return tickets at reduced rates which are at present issued between 
various places on the Midland line are also withdrawn and double 
fares charged, the third-class people, too, will suffer in pocket. 
When the new first-class carriages of the Pullman type are 
to be provided, and what fares will be charged for them, 
nobody knows. For the present they can only be regarded 
as a dream of the future. On the whole, then, this scheme, 
which was to be such an advantage to the public, turns out 
to be only a pretext for —— second-class, and perhaps in 
some cases third-class, fares, while an attempt is to be made to 
drive first-class passengers into a more expensive style of travel- 

ing. It is amusing to observe the elaborate statistics which are 
oduced in order to prove that first-class passengers will not be 
incommoded by having the whole of the second-class traffic thrust in 
among them, and further that trains will be made shorter by trans- 
ferring ——_ who now sit in compartments which hold five on 
each side into com ents which hold only three on each side, and 
by adding huge Pullman cars as a substitute for the present first-class 
carriages. It is clear that either there will be more crowding, or 
the trains will be — than at present. It is unnecessary to 
speculate on the possible or probable financial results of an experi- 
ment the conditions of v@ich are not fully known, and which may 
perhaps never be tried. ‘the Midland Company may or may not 
= by the project, but it is at least absurd to represent it as a 
nefit for which the public should be grateful. It has been from the 
first almost universally condemned, and the disapprobation ex- 
pressed at the recent meeting of shareholders merely repeats the 
— verdict of the public. Nobody will deny that the Mid- 
Company has a perfect right to make such arrangements, 
within the limits of its Acts of Parliament, as it thinks best for 
its own interest, without reference to the effect of such arrange- 
ments on other Companies; but the wisdom of attempting to 
exercise such a right is another question. There is now so much 
intercommunication between railways that no Company can prac- 
tically afford to consider only its own immediate convenience, 
and ignore the convenience of other Companies. It has been 
found, for example, impossible to have differences of fares on 
competing lines, and uniformity of accommodation is equally 
necessary. Possibly, however, it may turn out that, after all, the 
Midland Directors have had no other object in their threatened 
than that which Alcibiades is supposed to have had when 
he cut off his dog’s tail—to make talk and occupy attention. The 
extended system of the Midland will soon be ready to be opened, 
and the present stir may perhaps prove a useful advertisement. _ 


COMMON SENSE AND FANATICISM. 


HE Alliance on the one hand, and the Licensed Victuallers on 

the other, seem to be making a satisfactory campaign. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has been speaking this week at Bristol and 
Sheffield, and he is not in the least discouraged at hearing from 
Mr. Bright that the prohibitionists have displayed a remarkable 
absence of wisdom in their proceedings, or at being told by the 
Solicitor-General that the same party are visionaries and fanatics, 


Indeed it might be fairly said that the Alliance owes much of its 
success to the quality thus imputed to it. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
will bring forward his favourite Bill next Session, and whatever 
happens, he and his friends will find encouragement to bring it 
forward again in the Session after next. The pleasures of hope are 
largely enjoyed by the Alliance, but the pleasures of memory would 
seem to belong chiefly to the publicans, who are able at their 
festive meetings to exult in the success with which they have thus 
far combined against powerful and zealous opposition. 

Among statesmen who have had the sense and courage to main- 
tain sound principles of legislation an honourable place belongs to 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, who some time ago defeated a Bill for 
closing public-houses on Sunday. This result he attained by pro- 

osing and carrying in a Committee of the House of Commons a 
teport by which the mischief of the Bill was forcibly exhibited. 
It is not surprising that the publicans should regard Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen as their friend, and he with commendable boldness 
accepts and acts up to the character. He presided lately ata 
dinner given to Mr. George Candelet, the Secretary of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Defence League, and he made a speech which, being 
suitable for the occasion, was directly antagonistic to the 
recent speeches of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It appears that 
the trade have subscribed for a testimonial to Mr. Can- 
delet, who for a long period has exerted himself to de- 
fend its interests, knowing well that behind that trade, 
and under cover of the abuse with which it has been freely 
assailed, there was something else attacked, and that was the 
interest of the public. This is the language, slightly abridged, 
which Mr. Kaatchbull-Hugessen used as chairman of a festive as- 
sembly largely composed of brewers and publicans, and it deserves 
to be heard by a larger audience. We have heard, he says, a great 
deal of very just and wise talk about drunkenness being the cause 
of a great deal of the crime which is perpetrated in this country, 
and no one denies it. But it is unfortunate that we have a number 
of zealous people who, when they see an object to be attained, rush 
frantically at it without particularly considering the methods 
which they take to accomplish it. Having established the fact 
that drunkenness is an evil, and ought as much as possible to be 
put down, a number of zealous gentlemen immediately rush 
to the conclusion that houses in which spirituous liquors 
are sold are public nuisances, and that licensed victuallers 
are public enemies. “That,” says Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
“is a matter which we believe to arise from sheer pre- 
judice.” He asks, why do public-houses exist, and why has 
117,000,000/. been invested in this trade, and the answer is, be- 
cause there exists a public want which must and will be supplied. 
It must have been delightful to publicans to hear the trade thus 
vigorously defended, and we think ita pity that such sensible 
remarks should not be circulated beyond ie taproom. In the 
Report which destroyed the Bill for Sunday closing occur the 
words “ Your Committee are of opinion that the safe limit of re- 
strictive legislation has been reached.” The author of these words 
may venture to quote them, not only in an assembly of well-dined 
publicans, but wherever an enlarged view of pu lic interest 
may prevail. It is true that restrictive legislation has been 
carried further since that time, but it is also true that 
there is a limit which could not be safely passed. As 
regards Mr. Candelet, the hero of the evening, we may accept 
the assurance of those best qualified to judge that the testimonial 
which he received was well deserved. He assured the publicans 
that he was ready to defend their capital and interests in the future 
as in the past. “ We must not,” he said, “ underrate the strength of 
ourenemies. They are a determined class of people, and are led on 
by a certain number of zealous members of Parliament, who 
patronize and encourage them.” The Chairman did full justice to 
the services of Mr. Candelet to the trade, not the least of which, 
in our judgment, is the inducement which his conduct of the 
publicans’ case has afforded to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen to 
support it. The Chairman of course declared that he would not 
have supported the interest of the trade if he had not thought 
it identical with the interest of the public. “ He believed that 
legislation which aimed at sending men to bed at a particular 
hour, or prescribed that they should only drink a glass of wine 
at a particular time, was an outrage upon public liberty.” It 
was ly to proclaim this conviction that he took the chair. 
Speaking of the inequalities produced by the clause in the late 
Act as to “populous places,” he said that the time must come 
when common sense would be the rule of legislation in these 
cases. 
The importance of such a speech on such an occasion is con- 
siderable. The late Government was so dominated by a fanatical 
clique that we are glad to find one member of it who professes to 
take great principles for his guide. It would be well if those poli- 
ticians of either party who agree with Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
on this question would imitate his boldness in dealing with it. 
Truth is not less true because it is spoken to an audience of brewers 
and fee after dinner. The influence which the trade exer- 
cised on the last election may perhaps he better understood by 
reading the speeches from which we have quoted. Sensible men 
may be supposed to have felt that which the chairman said, 
and we do not think they will feel it less after read- 
ing the recent speeches of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. He 
frankly declares that he is against spirits, beer, and wine 
alike. He would even prohibit the thin claret which we owe to 
Mr. Gladstone, and he thinks that refreshment-houses and grocers’ 
licences are more mischievous than ordinary public-houses, He 
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has discovered a new argument for prohibition in the frequency of 
violent assaults, and he has also produced a new witness of the 
operation of the Maine Liquor Law. The Bishop of Lichfield is 
reported to have said that he had just come from travelling in the 
State of Maine, and “appearances there were very much in favour 
of the Maine a Law.” But ap ces are sometimes de- 
ceptive, and all depends en how far the Bishop carried his investi- 
gation. There is unquestionable evidence that travellers who de- 
sire — can procure it, and we do not suppose that the Bishop 
of Lichfield alleges the con But if the law be systematically 
evaded, that is a moral evil. We have enough shams of our own, 
and do not need to import another from America. “The people, 
badly educated, and unable to resist the craving of their appetite,” 
of whom Sir Wilfrid Lawson speaks, might perhaps, if he went too 
far, proclaim their discontent so forcibly as to show him that the 
safe limit of legislation had been reached and passed. He neatly 
epitomized the argument against his own Bill by saying that 
he had been told that where people are sober they do not want his 
Bill, and where they are drunken they won't have it. This he 
says is a total misconception of the whole matter. But to us it 
— an accurate statement of the case. He complains that in 
a thriving and industrious neighbourhood the publicans flock like 
vultures round a carcase, and move heaven and earth to get a 
licence from the magistrates. The speaker here gives rein to his 
imagination. Undoubtedly where a number of new houses are 
built it is usual to apply to magistrates for a licence to a public- 
house to supply what is called at Licensing Sessions “the wants 
of the neighbourhood.” The publican is as inevitable as the 
butcher and the baker, and unless the whole population of a new 
town or hamlet are abstainers, he must be so. Applicants for 
licences, whether or not resembling vultures, do not usually appear 
in flocks, but of course there is competition in this as in other 
trades. It is strange that Sir Wilfrid Lawson cannot see 
in the process to which he refers the condemnation of 
his Bill. A railway station or some other cause induces 
building on a new site, and it is as much a matter of 
course to provide a public-house as a post-office. Suppose that 
only a quarter of the inhabitants use this accommodation, still they 
have a right to have it. Magistrates inquire how many people the 
sae contains, and how far it is from an existing public-house, and 

ecide to grant or refuse the licence. They do not usually grant so 
many licences as that it should be plainly impossible for the holders 
of them to make an honest living. On the other hand, they do not 
often carry restriction so far as to create a valuable monopoly in 
existing houses, Bishops and other possessors of good intentions 
and unpractical minds are always ready with proposals to limit the 
number of public-houses, but r th do not remember that it would 
be impossible to limit their size or the extent of their business. 
There are some advantages in division and competition in this as 
in other trades. The question has, however, been settled for the 
present as far as Parliament is concerned, and perhaps the example 
of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen may induce other persons of influence 
to make a stand against fanatical absurdity, and to insist that the 
safe limit of restrictive legislation shall not be passed. 


REVIEWS. 


GREVILLE'S JOURNAL.* 


(Second Notice.) 


R. GREVILLE'’ facilities for acquiring political informa- 

tion are illustrated by his account of the change of Ministry 

in November 1834. It was his duty to attend as Clerk of the 
Council at St. James's when the King delivered the seals of office 
to the Duke of Wellington. The Conservative Privy Councillors 
were in an outer room when Lord Melbourne and his colleagues 
passed out of the throne-room after completing their formal sur- 
render of office. “It was amusing to watch them as they passed 
through the camp of their enemies, and to see their different greet- 
ings and bows; all interchanged some slight courtesy except 
Brougham, who stalked through looking as black as thunder, 
and took no notice of anybody.” When a change of Govern- 
ment occurred in one of the duchies of which the history is 
recorded by Shakspeare, the neutral philosopher of the lately 
exiled Court immediately resorted to the outgoing potentate, 
in the belief that there would be much to hear and learn 


‘| sure and praise. 


from him. Mr. Greville was of a diilerent way of thinking. | 


“ As I thought the company of those who were coming in would 
be more cheerful and agreeable than that of those who were 


going out, I passed my time in the outer room, and had a | 


good deal of conversation with the Duke and Lyndhurst.” A 
writer of Memoirs is fortunate in the opportunity of choosing be- 
tween the confidential communications of the leaders of opposite 
parties. Two years earlier Mr. Greville’s peculiar position had for 
a time converted him into an active politician, somewhat to the 
detriment of his proper function of contemporary historian. In 
1832, when it was certain that the Reform Bill in its second ver- 
sion would pass the House of Commons by a large majority, 
Mr. Greville was employed in a secret negotiation between the 
moderate section of the Cabinet and the more prudent Conser- 
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vative peers who, under the guidance of Lord Harrowby and 
Lord Wharncliffe, hoped, by assenting to the principle of the 
Bill, both to be enabled to modify its details and to av oid 
the threatened creation of peers. It is well known that 
the more important objects were attained, although, after the 
resignation of the Ministers and, their return to office, the Bill was 
passed almost without alteration. It was fortunate that the so- 
called Waverers gave the Government a small majority on the 
second reading. Lord Grey and his colleagues failed to arrive at 
an understanding through Mr. Greville as to the changes which 
his Conservative principals were anxious to effect. His own feel- 
ing with regard to the Reform Bill had from the first been one of 
disapproval and alarm; but as the agitation in the country beeame 
more formidable, the obstinate resistance of the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel caused him deeper apprehension than the 
measure itself. One of his numerous comments on the Dill, 
written when it was first produced, displays remarkable sagacity. 
“Tf a vast difference is not made, and if the Bill shall 
still leave to property and personal influence any great extent of 
atm the Tory party, which is sure to be revived, will in all pro- 

ability be too strong for the Reforming Whigs.” Ten years after-. 
wards, on the accession of Sir Robert Peel to office, the Whig party 
was fora time almost destroyed. During the negotiation wit 
the Waverers, Lord Melbourne told Mr. Greville that he really 
believed there was no strong feeling in the country for the 
Bill; but he asked “ what difficulty the Waverers could have in 
swallowing the rest after they have given up the rotten boroughs ? 
That is in fact the essential part of the Bill, and the truth is, I do 
not see how the Government is to be carried on without them. 
Some means may be found; a remedy may possibly present itself, 
and it may work in practice better than we now know of; but I am 
not aware of any, and I do not see how any Government can be 
carried on when these are swept away.” Mr. Greville was 
naturally shocked with Lord Melbourne’s apparent levity and 
characteristic candour. The inconsistency of his conduct with 
his language is partially explained by his later statement in 
a conversation at Holland House, that he had always fore- 
seen that none but a sweeping Reform Bill was possible ; 
and that for that reason he had always been opposed to Reform. 
The same practical indifference to apparent contradictions is 
amusingly illustrated in a trifling matter of business with which 
he happened to deal as Home Secretary. Edward Irving had 
— to him to withdraw a prohibition against his preaching in 
the streets. The Divine command, ‘as the eloquent preacher urged, 
was express—‘ Go into the highways”; and “ they must obey God 
rather than man.” ‘Melbourne said this was all very true, and 
unanswerable. ‘ What did you answer?’ I said. ‘I said, “ You 
must not preach there.”’” It is greatly to be regretted that the 
humorous wisdom of the Minister who was distinguished from all 
contemporary statesmen by a touch of genius should only be pre- 
served in a few casual fragments. 

During the Reform contest, and in the following years, Mr. 
Greville speaks of Sir Robert Peel with a curious mixture of cen- 
It is by no means certain that Peel formed an 
erroneous judgment, either in his own interest or for the public 

, when he steadily refused to assent toa measure which he soon 
found that it was impossible to defeat. Mr. Greville and Sir Robert 
Peel himself always retained the conviction that he might have 
easily procured the rejection of the Reform Bill if he had risen imme- 
diately after Lord John Russell’s opening statement, and demanded 
adivision. He was induced by Lord Granville Somerset to postpone 
the announcement of his opinion; and before the debate was over 
the agitation had become so formidable that it would have been 
impossible for the Ministers themselves to withdraw the Bill with- 
out a previous dissolution. It is impossible to judge whether it 


would have been better to postpone for a time the admission into 


the Government of democratic influences which have since 
been inevitably increased. The opposition which was offered 
to the Reform Bill by the first member of the House of 
Commons, and by the first member of the House of Lords, held 
the violent faction in check, and prevented the utter disorganiza- 
tion of the party which then assumed the name of Conservative. 
Mr. Greville judged correctly that it was impossible that 
the resistance should prevail; and Peel and even Wellington 
probably shared his views. His impatience with an opposition 
which might, as he thought, provoke popular irritation was ex- 
plained by his fright. When the struggle had reached its next 
stage he began to appreciate more justly the character and posi- 
tion of the Conservative leader. Mr. Greville was perhaps too 
severe on Lord Althorp, and he scarcely did full justice to some of 


_ his principal colleagues. While he admired Mr. Stanley's eloquence 


and vigour, he soon satisfied himself that he was an orator and 
debater rather than a statesman. At first grudgingly, and then 
without reserve or qualification, he records again and again his 
sense of Peel's unequalled ability and of his great position. *‘ Peel's 
is an enviable position; in the prime of life, with an immense 
fortune, factle princeps in the House of Commons, unshackled by 
party connexions and prejudices, universally regarded as the ablest 
man, and with (on the whole) a very high character, free from the 
cares of business, able to devote himself to literature, polities, or 
idleness, as the fancy takes him. No matter how unruly the 
House, how impatient or fatigued, the moment he rises all is 
silence, and he is sure of being heard with profound attention and 
respect.” No other leader of the House of Commons has at any 
time exercised so undisputed a superiority. As it was said at the 
time. Pitt had his Fox, and Canning his Brougham, but Peel had 
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at that time neither an equal nor a second. A later generation 
has witnessed now for twenty years an equally balanced strug- 
gle between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. It may be 
added that great power was never placed in the hands of 
any statesman who used it with a more genuine patriotism 
than that of Peel. To the great and rising capacity of Palmerston 
Mr. Greville was, during Lord Grey’s Administration, curiously 


abuse of the Foreign Minister by the adverse diplomatists who 
were held in check by his vigilance and resolution. Princess 
Lieven assured Mr. Greville that Palmerston was mischievous, and 
Talleyrand more audaciously denounced him as imbecile. Mr. 
Greville, who at the age of forty was not a novice in society or in 
politics, might have sus; that neither the confidential agent 
of Russia nor the Am or of Louis Philippe would have 
felt insuperable objection to the tenure of the Pnglish Foreign 
Office by an incapable trifler. Some years afterwards Mr. Greville 
learned on good authority that, at the same time at which Talley- 
rand told Princess Lieven that Palmerston was an incapable trifler, 
he assured a confidential correspondent that in all Lord Grey's 
Cabinet Palmerston was the only statesman. Mr. Greville’s 
judgment of Lord Durham was more accurate because it 
was derived from his colleagues. Although Lord Durham at 
that time hoped sometimes to take the place of Palmerston, 
and in more sanguine moments to become Prime Minister, 
it appears that his only hold on office was derived from the 
effect of his overbearing temper on the kindly nature of his 


father-in-law, Lord Grey. Even at Cabinet meetings Lord Durham 
was in the habit of giving way to bursts of passion which his col- 
es would have resented if they had not been borne with | 
patient equanimity by the Prime Minister. Mr. Greville himself 
states that his opinion of Brougham may probably have been 
aggravated by personal causes of offence, which he has not further 
specified. His accounts of Brougham’s restless intrigues, of his 
judicial failings, and of the distrust which he inspired may be 
accepted as correct because they are confirmed by all contemporary © 
records. A‘ter the resignation of Lord Grey, Brougham was ras 
enough to boast to Lord Sefton that he rejoiced in the change, ' 
because he could manage Melbourne better than Grey. Soon 
afterwards Mr. Greville remarks with some surprise that Lord 
Melbourne thoroughly understands Lord Brougham ; and his dis- 
— was confirmed when in the following year Lord Melbourne 
the official life of the great orator by refusing to admit 
him into the Cabinet. | 
Although Mr. Greville continued his intimacy with the 
Whig leaders, and after an interval of coolness again resorted 
habitually to Holland House, his own predilections became 
more and more Conservative as to persons, if not as to mea- 
sures. He blamed the Opposition for defeating the Appropria- 
tion Clause, which might perhaps, if it had been adopted, have 
saved the residue of the Trish Church property. Mr. Greville’s 
growing distrust of the Whig Ministers was caused by the lan- 
e of their supporters, and sometimes of themselves, rather than 
Fy their political or legislative acts. It is strange in the present 
day to be reminded that in the reign of William IV., powerful 
nobles like Lord Althorp, the Duke of Devonshire, or the Duke of 
Bedford, could be described even in exaggerated phrase as Repub- 
licans. Lord Duncannon, during the short interval between two 
Administrations in which he was a Cabinet Minister, intimated to 
Mr. Greville that, if the Monarchy was destroyed, the King must 
take the consequences of his own folly. The most exclusive of | 
aristocratic parties was scarcely conscious that its own power and | 
privileges were more seriously endangered than the prerogative of | 
theCrown. The not ungenerous illusion which had been cultivated | 
by the Whig aristocracy from the days of the Stuarts has at last 
been dissipated by experience. While it lasted it was of great public 
benefit by facilitating the vertical cleavage of parties of which 
the divisions now more and more tend to coincide with social 
stratification. In seasons of agitation, the alliance of mildly revo- 
lutionary peers was at the same time an encouragement to dema- 
gogues and a restraint on their excesses, 
the dismissal by William IV. of Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment, Mr. Greville —— in some degree from his ordinary posi- 
tion of neutrality. He wrote an anonymous pamphlet in favour 
of the new Government, and he introduced Lord Lyndhurst to 
Mr. , the Editor of the Times, with a view to negotia- 
tions for a political alliance between that powerful jo and 
the Government. About the same time, at the request of 
Lord Lyndhurst, he recommended to his cousin Lord George 
Bentinck, who had the means of returning a member for King’s 
Lynn, P og Disraeli” ; but Lord George, who was at that time 
one of few followers of Lord Stanley, “ would have nothing 
to say to Disraeli.” A dozen years were yet to elapse before Mr. 
Disraeli converted Lord George Bentinck into a statesman, be- 
coming himself his indispensable lieutenant and his destined 
successor. A second period elapsed before Lord Derby depended 
on the Parliamentary management and the political inspira- 
tion of the rejected candidate for Lynn. Mr. Greville blamed Sir 
Robert Peel for entrusting the office of Secretary of the Board of 
Control to Sydney Her an inexperienced young man of 
ge when he might have preferred Mr. Gladstone, who was, as 
. Greville justly remarks, “a clever man.” Mr. Reeve properly 
calls attention to Peel’s solicitude and sound judgment in select- 
ing and training young aspirants to a political career. Mr. Glad- 


stone, my ape Lord Cardwell, Lord Dalhousie, Lord 
Canning, the Duke of Newcastle, were all pupils of the great 


Minister who had first discerned their merits. Mr. Greville failed 
at the time to appreciate the result of the election which followed 
the Ministerial crisis of 1834. The Opposition boasted that they had 
a majority of 100 in the boroughs; but the counties, which in 
1831 and 1832 had enthusiastically supported the Reform Bill, 
now returned to their natural preference for Conservative prin- 
ciples. On the strictly party division on the choice of a Speaker, 
Mr. Abercromby defeated Sir C. Manners Sutton only by 316 to 
306. Mr. Greville was indignant at the factious opposition, as he 
deemed it, of the Whigs, and he was alarmed at finding the 
Government in a minority. Sir Robert Peel, with a sounder and 
calmer judgment, told him that the country was on its legs again, 
and in answer to an expression of surprise and incredulity he re- 
peated, “ Yes, the country is on its legs.” The ex-Ministers often 
avowed to Mr. Greville in conversation their resolution to punish 
the King for the supposed abuse of his prerogative by forcing 
themselves back into office. When they sometimes admitted that 
they had no definite policy nor distinct anticipation of the future, 
Mr. Greville severely blamed their inveterate hostility to Peel, 
since they recognized his ability and found little fault with his 
measures. It is probable that his Whig friends were well aware 
of his Conservative inclinations ; and that they were not disposed 
to submit their opinions and purposes to unfriendly criticism. Sir 
Robert Peel was perfectly justitied in holding that the Conserva- 
tive cause, which he identitied with the country, was again on its 
legs. During Lord Melbourne's second Administration the Govern- 
ment was powerless for evil, although, with the aid or connivance 
of the leader of the Opposition, it passed the Municipal Reform Bill 
and other useful measures. It would have been more difficult for Peel 
to induce his followers to consent to the introduction of Government 
measures involving necessary changes than to prevent them from 
offering an active resistance to Whig proposals. The party lost 
little by the resignation of Sir Robert Peel's Government after his 
gallant struggle with superior forces. He had in a few months 
reduced the hostile majority to twenty or thirty votes; and he had 
convinced the entire nation that he was the ablest statesman and 
the most enlightened administrator of the time. The completion 
of the necessary coalition with Stanley and Graham was more 
easily effected in Opposition than when Peel and Wellington were 
the immediate successors of the Government of which Lord Stanley 
had been a conspicuous member. After 1835 Mr. Greville could 
no longer suspect that Sir Robert Peel would be overruled by the 
Duke of Wellington, or doubt that he would direct the policy of 
the party in Government or in Opposition. The disruption of 
1846, which was the greatest blow ever inflicted on the Conserva- 
tives, would have been avoided if to his great qualities Peel had 
added the invaluable faculty of tact and personal management. The 
unpublished portion of the Memoirs <ikeokhee enable posterity 
to form a fuller judgment of the conduct of all parties at the time 
when Lord John Russell coalesced with Lord George Bentinck 
to drive from power the chosen enemy of one and the political 
competitor of the other. The pretext was the Irish Coercion Bill, 
on which both Lord John Russell and Lord George Bentinck 
agreed withthe Minister whom they outvoted ; but the cause was 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, of which Lord John Russell only was 
a supporter. An earlier part of the Journal will record the em- 
3 aware of Mr. Greville by Lord Melbourne to supply Sir 
Robert Peel on his accession to office in 1841 with confidential 
information which might facilitate his relations with the Court. 
Mr. Reeve has probably exercised a sound discretion in postponing 
for a time, which, it may be feared, will be long, the publication 
of the later part of the Memoirs. He is fortunate in the merited 
contidence which has enabled him to produce in the present instal- 
ment of the Memoirs one of the most valuable publications of the 
time. 


ISMAILIA.* 


he two handsome volumes before us, profusely illustrated with 
the most thrilling pictures of adventures with hippopotami 
and battles with natives, contain the record of more than three 
years’ operations by Sir Samuel Baker and his followers in the 
basin of the Upper Nile. The book is not uninteresting as a 
record of travel. Sir Samuel Baker, as we all know, is a man of 
extraordinary strength and courage, and he can tell a story of ad- 
venture in a plain, straightforward style, without unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution, and without any attempt at fine writing. If we can 
scarcely give him credit for unusual literary power, we may fairly 
say that his books are much more readable than the average de- 
scriptions of African travel. In his present book, however, the 
traveller is but a secondary character. The book should rather be 
compared to Czesar’s Commentaries or the Wellington Despatches. 
It is the account the commander himself of a military ex- 
pedition ; and though Sir Samuel's enemies were savages, and the 
victories were necessarily of a simple kind, the fighting is 
sufficiently exciting; and one part of the story strongly recalls 
the march to Coomassie, with the exception that it deals with a 
retreat instead of an advance. And yet the book is perhaps less in- 
teresting as a military narrative than from the light which it throws 
upon the condition of a part of Central Africa which has long pos- 
sessed a peculiar interest, and which is now being gradually annexed 
to the civilized world. Here, indeed, as elsewhere, civilization, 
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as Hosea Biglow expresses it, gets forward “ upon a powder-cart,” 
or, in other words, the natives are being improved at the point of 
the bayonet. There is frequently a difficulty in such cases in dis- 
tinguishing as clearly as might be wished between civilization and 
extermination. In this instance, however, there is at least no 
change for the worse. The scene of Sir S. Baker's operations was 
not in any idyllic state of nature to begin with. Commerce is in 
a very active state, but unluckily the natives are themselves the 
articles of export as well as the exporters. Bands of slave-traders 
fight their way in every direction; kill the men, carry off the 
women and children and cattle; and, if they pay for ivory at all, 
pay for it in the slaves or cattle stolen from some neighbouring 
tribe. In the chaotic state of the country the tribes alternately 
become the victims and the allies of the slave-hunters ; and as their 
operations gradually extend further, the area of murder and 
misery spreads with them. To puta stop to such a state of things 
was an object which might well justify Sir Samuel Baker's aspira- 
tions for ye protection at starting, and his gratitude to divine 
assistance on the final attainment of some measure of success. 
And yet it is painfully obvious that there are many draw- 
backs from any sanguine estimate of the results obtained. In 
the first place, the Egyptian Government, whilst it empowered 
Sir Samuel to suppress the slave-trade, was at the same time 
indirectly drawing a revenue from the slave-traders. The country 
which he has annexed was farmed out to slave-traders previously 
to its annexation. The man most responsible for all the evils of the 
system was, according to Sir Samuel, a certain Abou Saood. This 
man, we are told, farmed the right of slave-hunting from the 
Soudan Government ; he was protected more or less directly by 
all the minor tian officials, and he had sympathizers even 
among Sir Samuel’s own subordinates. Whilst Sir Samuel was 
the representative of the supreme authority, he was not only met 
at every step by the machinations of the superior officials, banded 
together in a tacit —— to support the very system which he 
was to suppress, but A d actually prompted direct attacks 
upon the troops of the Government, which were sometimes made 
by natives at his instigation, and in one case by men directly 
under his command. us, whilst the Government ostensibly 
attacked the slave-trade, its officers and those whom they protected 
were at actual war with the assailant of the slave-trade. Abou 
Saood appealed to the Khedive, and he has been appointed assistant 
to Colonel Gordon, Sir Samuel's successor. It remains to be 
seen whether, as Sir Samuel seems to think, this means 
that the slave-trade will be protected, or whether it is 
an application of the old principle—sanctioned, as we may 
observe, by Sir Samuel’s own practice—of setting a thief to 
catch a thief. Sir Samuel formed a body of irregular troops 
from Abou Saood’s subordinates, and perhaps it may answer 
to enlist Abou Saood himself. This, however, is a question which 
we cannot discuss. We must add, in the second place, that Sir 
Samuel was forced by his position to employ methods of warfare 
which must have been rather confusing to the native mind. He 
everywhere, it is true, sets his face against slavery, but he had to 
appeal to the natives, not as an abolitionist, for the institution is 
rooted in their whole national customs, but as the liberator of the 
slaves of one particular tribe. Their version of the Command- 
ment, as he pithily puts it, is not “Thou shalt not steal,” but 
“Thou shalt not steal from me,” which is a very different thing. 
And thus he was compelled, by the force of circumstances, to be 
the ally of one tribe against another, and to confiscate cattle and 
land, from the best of motives, but still in the old style; and it is 
not impossible that some at least of the natives may have seen in 
him, not an exterminator of certain social evils, but one more 
force in the general scramble for power. Let us, however, give a 
brief summary of Sir Samuel's proceedings as related by himself. 
Many months of the year 1870 were wasted in a vain attempt to 
force the obstructions in the river. Vast masses of floating vege- 
tation had choked the stream and converted it into a mere series of 
morasses, where the current was nearly lost, and where a 
had to be forced by cutting cana’s and hauling the 
fleet over mud. In December, however, he started again, 
and after tremendous exertions he at last escaped by the help of a 
dam built across the river, which raised the level at a critical 
int sufficiently to make a passage practicable, and he reached 
Sevdihess in the middle of April 1871. The rest of the year was 
ssed in forming a station called Ismailia, and in a war with the 
Bari tribes, of which we shall speak directly. In the beginning of 
1872 he started for the South, and at the end of April reached 
Masindi, the capital of the Unyoro country, governed by one 
Kabba Réga. is was annexed by proclamation; but Kabba 
Réga, instigated by the arch-sinner Abou Saood, made a treacher- 
ous attack es Sir Samuel’s settlement, which, although repulsed 
with great loss to the natives, necessitated a retreat to the 
station of Fasiko, formerly Abou Saood’s headquarters, and half- 
way between Masindi and Gondokoro. Here Sir Samuel erected 
another fort and governed the country peacefully for some months, 
after repelling an attack from the slave-traders. His allies mean- 
while attacked Kabba Réga, and turned him out of his kingdom. 
Having thus annexed the Unyoro district, and cleared it for the 
time from slave-traders, Sir Samuel returned to Gondokoro or 
Ismailia in the beginning of 1873, and, his period of rule having 
expired, came home to England. His army at one time amounted 
to about one thousand five hundred men, many of whom were use- 
less and disaffected ; but desertions, disease, and the necessity of 
leaving garrisons behind him, reduced his effectives at the furthest 
point to little over a hundred men. His bodyguard, appropriately 


christened the “ Forty Thieves,” appear to have reached a high 
state of discipline and decided most of the battles. With such 
small means he must undoubtedly be admitted to have worked 
wonders; and though he lost many of his best men, both European 
and native, his own strength and good fortune brought him safely 
through all dangers of war and climate. The powers of endurance 
of himself, of Lady Baker, and of: Lieutenant Baker, his able as- 
sistant, are indeed worthy of all admiration. 

From this brief summary it will be seen that Sir Samuel’s mili- 
tary rule was no sinecure. The natives were by no means unani- 
mous in welcoming their deliverer. Indeed there is something 
almost comic in Sir Samuel's indignation at their stupidity and 
treachery. The Baris, he tells us, were “ most brutal and obtuse 
savages.” The fact is that they could not understand Sir Samuel’s 
arguments. When he reached Gondokoro the Baris had been 
driven out of their lands by another tribe, in vengeance for their 
complicity with the slave-hunters. Sir Samuel annexed the pas- 
turages thus deserted, which, as he puts it, ‘“ having been aban- 
doned by them and occupied by the Government troops, had natu- 
rally become the property of the Khedive. The natives had no more 
right to the soil from which they had been driven than the 
French would have to Alsace and Lorraine, should those provinces 
be occupied by a foreign Power which had driven out the 
Germans.” The obtuse savages, however, obstinately held that the 
land was still theirs; they impudently drove their cattle to feed 
upon it, and refused even to sell them to Sir Samuel when his sup- 
plies ran short. Of course there could be only one end to such a 
discussion. Sir Samuel had to take the cattle by force, though he 
promised to pay for what he ate. Meanwhile, Abou Saood, that 
author of all evil, quietly appropriated a herd of cattle belonging 
to another tribe which was in friendly relations with Sir Samuel, 
and encamped with them near the station. Sir Samuel righteously 
appropriated this herd in order to restore them to the first 
owners. These owners, however, suspected Sir Samuel of com- 
plicity in the transaction, and before he could explain his inten- 
tions, murdered some soldiers whom he had left in their 
neighbourhood. After this, of course, it became impossible to 
restore the cattle, as such a proceeding would have looked like 
fear. Though in all these proceedings Sir Samuel was acting on 
the strictest views of international law, we cannot be surprised 
that the natives were obtuse enough to suspect the benefactor in 
disguise who had thus annexed their land and taken their 
cattle in pawn, and that they foolishly atticked his 
troops and got severely punished in return. After this warn- 
ing, Sir Samuel still found that he could not get enough 
corn to feed his troops, and that some of his own officers, 
who were tired of the expedition, and the slave-hunters with 
whom they sympathized, calculated upon the want of corn to 
force him to retreat. As the natives would not sell their corn, he 
was again compelled to take it, and had a couple of little cam- 
paigns which involved a good deal of burning villages and shooting 
obtuse savages. At length an odd incident brought about a better 
understanding. Sir Samuel shot two elephants, and the natives, 
who would not take cattle for corn, immediately made peace to 
have a share of the elephants. Perhaps the fact that they had 
been thoroughly defeated by Sir Samuel and his “ Forty Thieves ” 
had some share in bringing about the result. 

The difficulty with the natives of Unyoro was a still more 
serious affair. This kingdom, being further from the attacks of the 
slave-hunters, seems to possess more coherency than the rude aggre- 

tions of tribes to the North. His present. Majesty, Kabba Réga, 
is the sixteenth of his dynasty. He is the son of Kamrasi, 
king at the time of Sir Samuel's former visit; and came 
to the throne with the usual ceremonies. In other words, 
he murdered his brother and most of his relations, and having 
thus cleared the succession, paid the usual honour to his 
father’s memory by burying him along with several of his wives, 
and a number of other living persons, who had been seized for the 
purpose. This appears to be the regular constitutional custom, 
and Kabba Réga might have been a happy ruler but for two 
things. One was the existence of a certain Rionga,a kind of 
Don Carlos of the district, who held out in a neighbouring pro- 
vince. The other was the company of the slave-dealers, who 
found an excellent market in Unyoro. It seems that a girl can be 
bought in the neighbouring country of Uganda for thirteen needles, 
and exchanged in Unyoro for an elephant’s tusk worth 2o0/. or 30/. 
The process was often simplified > kidnapping the girl; and 
the country had been devastated by the disgraceful oppressions 
which naturally resulted. Meanwhile, however, Kabba Réga seems 
to have oscillated between hoping to share the slave-traders’ profits 
and a feeble desire to resist their exactions. They could always 
keep him a by threatening to take the part of the pretender 
Rionga. When Sir Samuel appeared on the scene, and 
benevolently annexed Kabba Réga’s country, these doubtful 
allies had to leave the place; but Kabba Réga was not very grateful 
for the service, and could not understand why Sir Samuel refused 
to help him in suppressing Rionga. What other motives he may 
have had for his treachery does not very clearly appear. Perhaps 
he saw that, as Sir Samuel had a great deal of wealth, very few 
soldiers, and was at enmity with the slave-traders, the only other 

wer in the country, he could easily be robbed. At any rate, 
ust as Sir Samuel was perfectly confident of his position, Kabba 
Reza made an attempt, very nearly successful, to poison the whole 
party, and then attacked the station with some thousands of 
natives. Sir Samuel lost all that he had brought; and only 
effected his retreat at the cost of over a fortnight’s fighting 
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through a series of ambuscades. 
a little more strategy, and harassed him by night attacks, 
the weary and overladen party must have been ultimately 
destroyed. After this retreat the slave-traders attacked Sir Samuel's 
party, and were defeated in a pitched battle. Rionga, strengthened 

y the support of Sir Samuel, crushed Kabba Réga in his turn, 
and the whole country had For some months, at any rate, 
there were no slave-hunts in the district, the people gained confi- 
dence and paid taxes, and Sir Samuel established forts enough to 
maintain the authority of Government. Whether the good effects 
will be permanent, whether such tribes as we have described can be 
converted into peaceable agriculturists and traders, to say nothing 
of any higher reform, is a question for the future. Empires which 
are founded by sheer force may become civilizing agencies when they 
are consolidated. We fear, however, that it must tale some time 
to extirpate bad habits so deeply rooted as those described in 
Ismailia. 


FITZGERALD'S ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE.* 


We have more than once had occasion to comment upon 
the custom which has lately threatened to become pre- 
valent of making new books out of old ones—a custom mure 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. It is true that 
when copies of old books are exceptionally rare—as Mr. Fitzgerald 
is careful to say is the case with many which he has laid 
under contribution—he who collects their best and most interesting 
ar and works them into a readable and amusing form may 

doing good service. For the accomplishment of this object two 
things are necessary—a light and skilful hand, and a moderate 
amount of care. The former of these qualifications is not attain- 
able by everybody; the latter is. When Abanazar, in the story of 
Aladdin, cried “‘ New lamps for old ones!” through the town, it may 
be supposed that he took pains to give to his wares a brilliancy 
and polish which should make them attractive, at least upon a 
first sight. 

Mr. Fitzgerald introduces his book with some remarks upon the 
reasons for the favour which dramatic entertainments have found 
among all people at all times. Some of these remarks are true 
enough, but they have been better and more tersely expressed by 
Shakspeare in the play which is probably best known to every 
one at the present moment. Other remarks which follow 
these are not quite so true. The author states that in the 
theatrical history of other countries—notably, in that of 
France—there is not the same adventurous interest to be 
found as in that of England. “ With a few exceptions,” he 
goes on to say, “ the lives of foreign players show the regular and 
perhaps uninteresting progression found in other professions.” It 
would not be difficult to tind many answers to the first of these 
statements. To take two instances irom the theatrical history of 
France, there is scarcely an incident in the history of the English 
stage to match the “adventurous interest ” of the great Napoleon 
drawing up, signing, and despatching a list of regulations for the 
conduct of the ThéatreFrangais just before the attack upon Moscow. 
Again, there seems a strong element of “ adventurous interest” in 
the performances given by Adrienne Lecouvreur in the camp of 
Marshal Saxe, and in the unhappy story of the actress’s death. As 
to the author's second statement, it is no doubt true that during 
the times of which the book treats the lives of foreign have 
been, as a rule, more regular than those of English players. The 
reason of this is to be found in the contempt which attached to 
the actor's profession for a longer period in England than else- 
where; and one would have thought it hardly worth while to call 
attention to a fact which is certainly not to the honour of England. 
The players themselves would probably have found a chance of 
“the regular progression found in other professions” quite as in- 
teresting as the hand-to-mouth and v nd existence to which 
they were condemned. Later on Mr. Fitzgerald thinks that the 
want of interesting theatrical memoirs in the present day is to be 
traced to the decay of acting and to the fact that “ the actor's life, 
in proportion as his art has fallen away from the old high ideal, 
offers nothing striking or genuine.” Whether such a want in fact 
exists may be questioned, and that the art of acting is in 
such a lamentable state of decay may be denied. It is no 
doubt true that those who praise a bygone time have during 
the past few years had good grounds tor drawing unfavourable 
comparisons between the then condition of the stage and that 
which they knew in earlier years. It is equally true that a re- 
action in favour of a high class of plays and players has lately set 
in. It is curious that Mr. Fitzgerald admits this fact in the very 
next chapter to that in which he laments the decay of the stage. 
An outery over this real or su decay has indeed been 
common enough in the case of every theatre of every nation 
among those who, witnessing the acting of one generation, re- 
member that of another. That this should be so is only natural. 
The old playgoer is not sorry to establish a superiority over the 
young one by virtue of his memory, which probably is kind both 
to him and to his favourite actors in hiding their defects and 
exalting their merits. He is glad to accuse the members of a 
younger generation of a fault which they certainly cannot repu- 
diate, and could hardly have avoided—that of never havingseen such 
or such an actor, who died before they were born. It would 
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seem that in the matter of acting, as in many others, “ man never 


The second chapter of Mr. Fitzgerald's book is devoted to an 
account of the kind of life led by strolling players. Several 
pages are extracted from nine volumes of Memoirs written by 
one Ryley, a strolling manager, which are said to have become 
very scarce. If the part which the author has extracted is 
a fair sample of the whole of the nine volumes, their scarcity 
has inflicted no great loss upon the public. More amusing 
is the account given by an actor named Bernard of Manager Pen- 
chard, who possessed a full-bottomed wig which Colley Cibber had 
worn in The Fops. He had so great a belief in the virtue of this 
wig that in it he invariably played Hamlet, Don Felix, Lord 
Townley, and Zanga. Hamlet in a flaxen wig was a: first con- 
sidered a startling innovation; the vision of Hamlet entering “as 
if returning from the judicial bench ” is indeed portentous. Besides 
the wig Penchard was much troubled with gout, so that he played 
Plume, the young hero of The Recruiting Officer, with one leg 
wrapped in flannel and seated in an armchair. Whenever he 
was supposed to make an entrance or an exit the curtain was 
lowered while he was wheeled off or on the stage, in order that the 
illusion might be as little as possible destroyed. The comedy 
of his performance seems to have depended entirely upon his con- 
stantly taking snuff, much as that of some modern comedians does 
upon their constantly smoking. The chapter which the author 
has headed “The Old York Theatre” contains some amusing in- 
stances of the intense belief in their own particular performers 
which prevails in country audiences. On one occasion, when reports 
of Garrick’s fame reached Liverpool, much excitement was caused 
by the doubt as to whether he could be greater than the Liverpool 
actors. A deputation going up to town on corporation business was. 
desired to examine Garrick’s performance and report. On their return 
the public mind was much relieved by hearing “that Gibson and Ridout 
were on the whole superior.” Gibson and Ridout, who but for 
this incident would probably have remained unknown to fame, 
might congratulate themselves upon finding so much honour in 
their own country. Frodsham, who was known as “ The York 
Roscius,” also stood very high in the estimation of his townsmen 
and himself. Tate Wilkinson, the well-known York manager, 
gives an account of a visit which he paid to Garrick in London. 
The great actor not unnaturally concluded that the country star 
had come in order to solicit a town engagement, whereas nothing was 
further than that from Frodsham’s thoughts. Garrick’s vanity is 
almost as well known as Goldsmith’s, and one can imagine how 
much high comedy there was in the scene between the two actors, 
wherein Frodsham coolly criticized the great man’s performance, 
and compared it with his own. Garrick was a little stag- 
gered by their first interview, when the country actor spoke with 
kind discrimination of his Hamlet; but he was yet more so by the 
second, which followed upon Frodsham’s going to see his Sir John 
Brute. When asked for his opinion upon this performance, “ It 
was beyond my comprehension,” replied the York star. “ Having 
seen you play Hamlet first, your Sir John Brute exceeded my 
belief, for I have been told Hamlet, Mr. Garrick, is one of your 
first characters ; but I must say, I flatter myself I play it almost 
as well; for comedy, my good sir, is your forte. But your Lrute, 
d—n it, Mr. Garrick, your Brute was excellence itself!” Later on, 
when Frodsham had recited Hamlet's first speech, Garrick spoke 
approvingly of his performance, adding, “ In some passages you have 
acquired tones I do not by any means approve.” Frodsham tartly 
replied, “ Tones, Mr. Garrick! to be sure I have tones, but you are 
not familiarized to them. I have seen you act twice, Hamlet the 
first, and I thought you had odd tones, and Mrs. Cibber strange 
tones; and they were not quite agreeable to me on the first 
hearing, but I dare say I should soon be reconciled to them.” 

Tate Wilkinson, the recorder of this curious scene, was himself 
the hero of some strange adventures. His own first appearances 
at York suffered very unfavourably by comparison with the esta- 
blished actors there, whom the townspeople very generally agreed 
in preferring to “that man from London.” On one occasion a 
ridiculous account of Major Sturgeon’s adventures in Foote’s 
Mayor of Garratt was taken as a sewer affront by the militia 
officers quartered in the town. If history is to be believed, the 
very same absurd incident which Foote had invented for his 
Major had occurred to the commanding officer at York only the 
day before the farce was performed. This looks very like an excuse 
invented afterwards by the militia officers to palliate in some sort 
their outrageous conduct. However that may be, the unfortunate 
comedian was put to some straits to escape the vengeance of a ser- 
geant and five or six soldiers who were waiting outside the theatre 
after the play with orders to beat him unwercifully and 
duck him in the river. Wilkinson's progress on the London 
stage was by no means unattended by difficulties. It would have 
heen wonderful had it been so, considering that his success was 
based upon the dangerous talent of mimicry. LHe was unfortunate 
enough at an early stage of his career to offend Mrs. Woffington, 
whose continued rancour towards him shows her character in a 
light far less favourable than that which is cast over it in the 
comedy of Masks and Faces. The young actor had to encounter 
a great deal of opposition of the same sort from older players 
whom he had the audacity to mimic; and uot his least difficulties 
in this way were caused by Foote, who introduced him to the 
London stage; but in the end his talent triumphed, and he be- 
came, as the manager of the York Theatre, almost as well known 
as Garrick himself had been, There are some valuable passages, 
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in odd enough English, upon the actor's art in his 
memoirs, one of which may be quoted :— 

There is another (danger) that actors incur, which manifests negli- 
gence, and is, as Mr. Garrick told Shuter, not to be too comical. O 
comical actor ! it is a debt and a dangerous debt, not easily forgot or for- 
given ; for how can the performer think that though perhaps the town lust 
night laughed and gave indulgence, that he is free? so far from it, he has lost 
the golden ore, a opinion, and it will take a long time to regain it: for 
the actor is dreadfully wrong who thinks, because himself and friends laugh at 
what is termed jokes out of all time, place, and character, it is forgiven in 

eral, and not set down against him, and mentioned for a twelvemonth at 
Yeast by the judicious ; om though this may be cruel, it is in some degree 
just, and should not be so frequently deserved. JZ would have all thirst for 

lause, but let the means pursued be professional and characteristic to 
rve it. 
It is difficult to imagine why certain of these words are printed 
without any apparent reason in Roman type, while the rest are in 
italics. The substance of the might be studied with 
great advantage by those actors of the present day who depend for 
their success upon what is termed “ gagging.” 

A good deal of interest attaches tothe first of Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Edmund Kean. Garrick, whose name was not an- 
nounced, made his first public appearance—for those few which he 
had made previously at Ipswich can hardly count for any- 
thing—in a small unlicensed theatre in the character of Richard 
TII., and took the town by storm at once. The audience were 
amazed by his power and the novelty of his method. ‘The sur- 
prising novelty was remarked ‘that he seemed to identify himself 
with the part.’” This suggests curious reflections as to what manner 
of thing acting can have been before Garrick hit upon “ this surpris- 
ing novelty.” Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance was very ditlerent 
from this, being a complete failure. This, however, she entirely 
redeemed by a second attempt, which was as well as the other had 


been ill received. The most curious of these first appearances was | 


undoubtedly that of Edmund Kean, who had everything against 
him. There was but one rehearsal of the play, the Merchant of 
Venice, at which he was coldly and discouragingly received by the 
actors, the stage manager, and even the manager who had engaged 
him. He crept to the theatre at night through rain and slush, 
and found an empty house, with only about fifty people in the pit. 
These fifty, however, managed to discover before long that they 
were in the presence of a genius, and asserted their conviction so 
strongly that the actor’s future success was at once assured. 
“ How the devil so few of them managed to kick up such a row,” 
said Oxberry, “‘was something marvellous.” Kean’s subsequent 
history, of which Mr. Fitzgerald makes no mention, is in outline 
at least tolerably well Imown. The record of his first appearance 
closes the first volume of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book. The second opens 
with a sketch of Mossop, “ the ill-fated Mossop,” as he was called. 
But in truth he himself was far more to blame than was fate for his 
evil fortune. He was engaged very early in his career by Garrick at 
Lane, where he might always have held his own well had 
not his overweening self-conceit led him to see a jealous rival in 
one who was in truth a kind patron. His style appears to have 
been as different as possible from Garrick’s, and moreover to have 
an excellence of its own in certain parts which Garrick 
scarcely ever touched. It was the more unreasonable in him there- 
fore to misconstrue, as he constantly did, the manager's motives, 
a mistake in which he was ever sustained by ill-advised friends, 
foremost among whom was one David Williams. Garrick’s be- 
haviour to him was indeed uniformly kind and courteous, as 
Mossop himself acknowledged in some moments of clear and un- 
bia: judgment before his death. Following the history of 
Mossop comes a collection of remarkable instances of love and 
death as exemplified upon the stage. The story of Conway and 
r Mrs. Piozzi’s innocent, but foolish, infatuation for him is 
already so well known through Mr. Hayward’s memoirs that one 
would have thought it was hardly worth while to rake it all up 
for the second time. It is true that a new element is given to 
the history by the author's running commentary upon it; this, 
however, is a novelty with which one could easily dispense. It 
would be difficult to make the history of the Ireland forgeries 
uninteresting, well-known though it is. Readers generally derive 
ng pleasure from contemplating the record of their forefathers’ 
olly and congratulating themselves upon their own wisdom. It 
would indeed be surprising that so impudent an imposture as 
Treland’s should have obtained so much success as it did, had not 
modern events shown that the success of impositions may vary in 
se “ange to their audacity. It must have been a bad moment 
‘or the supporters of Ireland’s Vortigern when Kemble delivered 
with grim humour the line, “ And when this solemn mockery is 
o'er,” and thus put the finishing stroke to the wretched imita- 
tion of Shakspeare. 

There are one or two amusing stories told in the Romance of 
the English Stage concerning Cooke—George Frederick Cooke, as 
he loved to be called—who might have been a great, if a peculiar, 
actor, but for his unfortunately self-indulgent habits. The record 
of his days is a a thing to contemplate, and it is 

leasant to turn from him to Elliston, the whimsical creature of 

is own romance, who zed to be dignified through all his 
ou us lies, and of whom Charles Lamb has given a brilliant 
and life-like portrait. The secret of his attraction and his influence 
over an audience seems to consist in the fact that, like Corneille’s 
Menteur, he himself always believed firmly in his extravagant 
assertions. He had, too, a most wonderful readiness of resource ; 
no “eo ea overcome him; once he quelled a threatened riot 
in his theatre by directing all his explanations to one man alone 


among the audience, and taking advantage of the fickleness of a 
mob to engage the sympathies of the spectators with him against 
their own solitary representative, until they rose and turned the 
wretched man out. Mr. Fitzgerald gives us one curious piece of 
information about Elliston :—“ Though his father was a watch- 
maker, his other connexions were res le, and his uncle a 
dignitary of one of the Oxford Colleges.” It is quite a new 
discovery that watchmaking is not a respectable calling. 

The concluding chapters of Mr. Fitzgerald's book are occupied 
with memoirs of Gerald Griffin and of young Betty. Gerald 
Griffin's story, which the author has collected from Griffin’s letters 
and other sources, is pathetic enough, but has, in fact, mighty 
little todo with the stage. His tragedy of Gisippus obtained a 
good deal of success when first produced by Macready; but 
Griffin’s name is far better known by his beautiful story of the 
Collegians than by any of his writings for the stage. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald concludes his remarks upon Griffin by saying that “ there 
is no such affecting chapter in the whole pathetic chronicle of the 
stage.” The reader's belief in this is a little marred by the fact 
that Mr. Fitzgerald has already said ou nearly the same thing of 
several other chapters in the chronicle of the stage. That there is 
me | of material for romance in that chronicle there can be little 

oubt. There is still less doubt that Mr. Fitzgerald has turned 
this material to a very poor account. In his Romance of the 
English Stage there is but meagre information about the stage, 
and the romance has to be supplied by the reader's imagination. 


STRAUSS’S LIFE OF ULRICH VON HUTTEN.* 


OF the three minor works of Strauss, which are not widely 
known beyond the limits of his own country, his Life of 
Hutten is perhaps the most important; certainly it is the most 
interesting to the general reader. First published in 1858, and re- 
published in an altered form in 1871, it had avowedly in either 
case something more than a merely literary or historical purpose. 
Indeed Strauss, like the late Mr. J.S. Mill—to whom he may in some 
respects be compared, and not least for his admirable lucidity of 
style—was incapable of treating with philosophical calmness sub- 
jects which deeply stirred his emotions. He tells us that he was 
tirst prompted to write about Hutten by the Austrian Concordat 
and the servile contract with Rome with which the other German 
States were threatened. “Words in season were found in the 
Knight’s invectives against Rome, the foe of light and liberty; 
and his earnest appeals to the Germans to stand firm and united 
against the insolence of the foreigner.” And the second edition, 
of which the present work is a translation, or rather an abridg- 
ment, was expressly directed against “the jealous administration 
of priestly obscurantists,” whom Strauss still regarded as danger- 
ous foes of liberty and culture within the restored German 
Empire. It is therefore with a special meaning that he is 
fond of calling his hero “the Knight,” and not simply because 
Hutten himself through life combined warlike with literary 
tastes and avocations, and liked none of his portraits so 
well as those which represented him in arms. I the eyes 
of his biographer he is the leader of a national and reli- 
gious crusade for the greatness of Germany and against every 
species of “ sacerdotalism ”—by which Strauss would mean super- 
naturalism—which began with the Reformation and was never in 
more need of being vigorously prosecuted than now. And neither 
hero nor biographer was averse to combining carnal with spiritual 
weapons in a contest of such magnitude and momentous import. 
As to Hutten, his aims were always more secular than strictly 
religious, and, as Luther complained, he “ wished to fight for the 
Gospel with fire and sword,” and did so whenever he had the 
= aa Thus, for instance, on one occasion he attacked 
three abbots on the high road; on another he seized Hochstraten 
the inquisitor, and threatened to put him to death ; if we may believe 
Erasmus, he had the ears of two Dominican friars cut off; and he 
says himself in a letter to his friend Eoban Hesse, that it was by 
no fault of his the papal nuncios had escaped after the Diet of 
Worms ; he had laid ambuscades for them, but the Imperial army 
had protected them. In the same spirit Strauss, while admitting that 
there was not much to choose between the oppressive conduct of the 
Catholic and Protestant princes of Germany towards their subjects 
of a different faith, adds that “ there was yet an essential difference,” 
because the latter acted in unison with the spirit of progress, while 
the former thwarted it. But as every tor considers that his 
own side is that of true progress, or at least that the progress he is 
opposing is only progress to the abyss, this looks very like justi- 
fying persecution, so long as the right victims are burnt, and not 
the wrong ones. Be that as it may, however, we can heartil 
welcome this biography, for its intrinsic interest, and Mrs. Sturge’s 
on the whole excellent translation, quite apart from the particular 
theories or motives of the author in composing it. And we do so 
the more readily because we fear the translator is right enough in 
saying that to the majority of English readers Hutten is “ little 
more than a name,” though of course the name at least of the prin- 
cipal author of Epistole Obscurorum Virorum be familiar to 
every educated man. 
utten’s life, though it barely reached half the ordinary span 
allotted to man, was in one sense an eventful one, for his restless 
spirit never sutlered him to remain long in one place or one em- 


* Ulrich von Hutten. His Life and Times. By D. F. Strauss. Trans- 
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t; but its interest for us centres almost wholly in his 
efforts and his distinguished literary friendships. His 
spasmodic and impetuous attempts at a more active interference in 
public affairs proved invariably failures, and rather damaged than 
aided his real and permanent influence. But the friend of Reuchlin, 
Erasmus, Mutianus Rufus, Eoban Hesse, Crotus Rubianus, and 
Franz von Sickingen, and the associate of Melanchthon, Zwinglius, 
and Luther, must have been no inconsiderable personage in his 
day. And the fact that he represents, more truly than any of his 
contemporaries, the meeting point, which is also the point of 
divergence, between the “ Humanistic ” and Protestant tendencies 
of the Reformation era, gives to his career its most characteristic 
significance. Like Luther, he began his career in a cloister—not 
however, like Luther, from deliberate choice, but because he was 
sent as a boy of eleven to the Benedictine abbey of Fulda by his 
parents, not only for education, but “with the intent that he 
should stay and become a monk.” But the boy was otherwise 
minded, and at the age of seventeen he escaped from the monastery, 
with his friend Crotus from Esfurt, and entered himself at the 
University of Cologne, to the t indignation of his father, from 
whom he remained estranged for many years. From Cologne he 
passed in rapid succession to the Universities of Erfurt, Frankfort- 
on-Oder, and Leipzic. At Erfurt he formed the friendship of 
Eoban Hesse, a youth of his own age, which lasted him through 
life, and became acquainted also with Mutian, who was several 
years older, and who, like many of his later associates, disliked his 
vehemence and irritability, while he sincerely admired his talents. 
Like most able men, Hutten first tried his hand at writing 
poetry, and at Erfurt he composed his “Elegy to Eoban,” but 
poetry, though he often dabbled in it, was never his forte. From 
ipzic he moved, at the age of twenty-one, to Greifswald, where 
he was for a time sheltered and then thrown over by Canon Litz, 
a Professor in the University, and thence in the same year to 
Rostock, and soon afterwards to Olmiitz, where the Bishop be- 
friended him; and finally to Vienna, where at length he brought his 
varied and intermittent course of academical studies to a close, having 
already avenged himself, in two books of metrical Querelz, on the 
treachery, as he viewed it, of the Litz family. It was soon after 
this that extreme necessity compelled him to enter the army, for 
his father, who had no sympathy with his intellectual tastes and 
disliked his erratic and useless life, as he considered it, still con- 
tinued obdurate. But he found soon afterwards a powerful friend 
and patron in Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mayence, 
and it was only when, in the last years of his life, he had definitely 
committed himself to the Lutheran revolt against the whole exist- 
ing order of the Church that the connexion between them was 
inevitably dissolved. At Mayence also, in 1514, he first became 
acquainted with Erasmus. For the events which next followed 
in Hutten’s life, and especially for the tragical story of Duke 
Ulrich’s murder of his cousin and its consequences, we must refer 
our readers to Strauss’s graphic narrative. And so we are brought 
to the publication of the work on which his fame will always 
chiefly rest, the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 

The reputation of Reuchlin, who had been violently attacked by 
the monastic party, was vindicated in a series of letters from 
distinguished ‘“ Humanists,” afterwards collected under the title 
of LEpistole Clarorum Virorum. And this seems to have 
suggested the idea of producing a fictitious correspondence on 
the part of his opponents, designed to illustrate their ignorance, 
coarseness, and stupidity. The first batch of forty letters, 
which appeared in 1515, when Hutten was in Italy, contained 
nothing of his; and the caricature was so skilfully effected that 
the Mendicant Friars in England supposed the work to be genuine, 
and hailed it as giving testimony in their favour against their 
enemy Reuchlin. Crotus, who afterwards took a decided part 
against the Reformation, is generally supposed to have been the 
principal author of this first series. The second part, comprising 
seventy more letters, appeared two years later, and this is by 
common consent attributed in the main to Hutten. The satire is 
ofa kind which to us would seem ponderous, and often—to say 
the least—very coarse, but it attained its end. Luther, who had 
no appreciation of Humanism, thought the work impudent, and 
called the author a Lag ey while Crotus, who enjoyed his 
laugh at the Obscurantists, no sympathy with the Reformer. 
Hutten had points of contact with both. 

It was during the last four years of his life, between 1519 and 
1523, that Hutten turned his attention to the religious aspects of 
the great conflict which was shaking society toits core. And while 
Humanism, or, as it is now usually termed, the Renaissance, may 
be said in one sense to have arisen from the same wave of thought 
which produced the Reformation, it must be remembered that the 
two movements were not only distinct in origin and character 
—for the Renaissance began a century earlier—but in some 
a uncongenial and even antagonistic to each other. The 

‘ormers were willing enough to join the Humanists in gibbeting 
the ignorance or vices of monks and popes, but popes had themselves 
been patrons and examples of culture, and Leo X., who condemned 
Luther, was an elegant scholar, though scarcely an ideal of 
Christian virtue. The two ies were related to each other 
somewhat as the Girondins and Jacobins of the French Revolu- 
tion. To men like Crotus or Mutianus or even Reuchlin, whose 
real aspirations were for refined and learned leisure, and who cared 
little or nothing for theological controversies, as such, there was 
something positively repulsive in the fierce dogmatism of men like 
Luther and Calvin, which they regarded as no less unreasonable 
Yad more practically inconvenient than the dogmatism of their 


Catholic opponents. Moreover, what religious belief they had them- 
selves inclined more to the old d than to the new. This 
was apparently the case with Mutianus, and certainly with 
mus, who was so angrily and unjustly assailed by Hutten 
when he refused to follow him into the Protestant camp. Yet 
Erasmus was the most theological of the Humanists and the most 
classical of the theologians of his day, and was ready at first to go 
some way with Luther in a doctrinal as well as moral reformation 
of the existing system. But he soon perceived that ‘“ wherever 
Lutheranism prevailed there was an end to classical studies.” 
Nor is there any reason to doubt the sincerity of his later denuncia- 
tion of Luther's immoral and “ paradoxical” doctrine of justifica- 
tion and free will, which found an ugly illustration in the 
Peasants’ War, and has indeed been no less severely censured 
in our day by so grave and unimpassioned a writer as Hallam. 
Hutten alone of those who helda high place among the Humanists 
threw himself heart and soul, for the last few years of his life, into 
the cause of the Reformation. But no candid inquirer can fail to 
perceive—what was all along evident to Luther himself—that, even 
then, his sympathies with the movement were far more political than 
religious. The divine to whom one of his last letters was addressed, 
Nicholas Prugner, laments that on his deathbed he should still be 
appealing to Fortuna, and quoting the classics instead of the Bible. 
he simple fact was, as his biographer justly observes, that 
his thoughts had acquired a certain Christian and theological 
hue—say rather theological varnish—from his intercourse with 
the Lutheran party, which they lost again when he was alone and 
in misfortune; that is, exactly when religious sentiment which was 
more than skin-deep would have been most powerfully operative. 
He was agreed with Luther in desiring that Germany should be 
freed from foreign dominion and the Church from Roman influ- 
ences; but the first was Hutten’s main point, and the second 
Luther's. It is perfectly intelligible therefore that the Reformer 
should, as he complains with some bitterness, have received his 
advances rather coldly. There was no real sympathy of heart be- 
tween them. It is natural that Strauss should dwell, in connexion 
with Hutten’s change of front, on his beginning in 1520 to write 
in German—which however he never wrote well—instead of 
in Latin, in order to mark his appeal from the learned few to 
the great body of the nation. For it recalls the difference between 
the first edition of his own Leben Jesu, professedly addressed to 
scholars only, and the second, published thirty years afterwards, 
fiir das Volk bearbeitet,in which he appeals to the people, “as 
Paul turned to the Gentiles, when the Jews rejected him.” Hutten 
even translated some of his earlier dialogues from Latin into Ger- 
man, while he continued to write new ones in Latin. From his 
biographer’s sketch of one of the most effective of the latter, we 
take the following extract, which seems to illustrate his superti- 
cial and thoroughly untheological way of dealing with the Refor- 
mation controversy, even where it is his professed theme. In the 
articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesia, which was all in all to 
Luther, he probably felt no interest at all, if indeed he ever trou- 
bled himself to inquire what it meant :— 

In the first [i.e. the Dialogue called Monitor Primus] one, of the superior 
clergy, who has been a friend and follower of Luther, tells him why he and 
many others have resolved to part company with him. Besides fear of the 
Papal Bull, they were tired of Luther’s teaching, which they had at 
first liked. They could not approve of reducing the Church from her pre- 
sent brilliant position to her original poverty and insignificance. On the 
contrary, Luther says, he was trying to purify the Church from human 
additions, to preserve her from secularization, to restore her original lustre 
by making divine truth and Christ’s precepts the only rule of life. 
- « « + The Monitor then expatiates on the contrast between the 
early imperfect Church and the present triumphant one. But Luther re- 
joins that the Church can but be one for all times; if the Apostles held 
suffering wrongfully to be victory, it shows what their idea of triumph was. 
The duty of a Christian bishop was to feed his flock by preaching, example, 
and prayer. But Leo X. (of whose private life he would not speak) did not 
preach at all, and, instead of saving souls, had ruined many by his wars and 
indulgences. Such a shameless traffic and imposture as this ought to open 
his friend’s eyes. As for the Papal bulls, the very name ought to be enough. 
The Papal decretals ought to be burnt and abolished by all Christian rulers 
as a collection of merely human dogmas. The Monitor will no longer listen 
to such dangerous talk, and maintains that safety is on the side of the Pope 
and the majority. The outward pomp of Christ’s representative does Christ 
honour, and he does not at all approve of Luther’s dissuading people from 
making gifts to the Church. ‘The demands made on people by the Papa} 
party were less severe ; they allowed you to take life easily ; precepts that 
were hard to — were lightened by the priests or ignored altogether ; if 
you want to do anything wrong, the good father makes out that it is allow- 
able, which he is sure Luther would never do. Most certainly not, replies 
Luther ; as an upright man, he could never give permission to sin, and would 
not if hecould. The other is quite content with the papal permission to do 
evil. If any one was to blame, it was the Pope, not he; and he trusts that 
the Pope will answer for him at the day of judgment. But according to 
Luther (as Hutten understood his doctrine), no man can live on the respon- 
sibility of another, and as every man must answer for himself, so he must 
act according to his own conscience, and not on the opinions of any other 
person. The Monitor appears to feel the hollowness of his views, but in- 
terested considerations prevail. The diminution of livings would oblige him 
to put down his horses and servants, and he was hoping to be rewarded for 
his devotion to the Papal Chair by a cardinal’s hat. 

The last few months of Hutten’s life were spent in great poverty 
and suffering on the little island of Ufnau near Rapperschwyl at 
the eastern extremity of the Lake of Ziirich. He was engaged at 
the time in a violent quarrel with Erasmus, in which neither of 
them can be pronounced free from blame, and seems to have owed 
what comfort and support he had in that trying period to the 
generous kindness of Zwinglius, who supplied him both with money 
and books. At the end of August or early in September 1523 he 
died, in his thirty-fifth year. We cannot say that Strauss has 
succeeded in winning our sympathy or respect for his personal 
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character, which was impetuous, domineering and singularly 
deficient in self-control. Téut his career has an interest of its own, 
historical and literary, which is unique; and the biography, 
now first presented in an English dress, is marked by all 
the clearness and vigour of style which distinguished the author 
as a theologian, and cannot fail to challenge the attention of a 
wide circle of readers to whom the Leben Jesu would be un- 
intelligible or repulsive. 


DAWKINS’S CAVE-HUNTING.* 


aS an active member of the band of original explorers of British 
caves, Mr. Boyd Dawkins is especially qualitied to sum up 
and to illustrate, as he has in his recent volume undertaken to do, 
the earliest chapters of the archeology of man. The history of 
the Pleistocene mammalia, in which Paleolithic man forms the 
central figure, has for years formed the subject of his special 
studies, the results of which, embodied from time to time in contri- 
butions to various scientific og: Naps are here collected together, 
and brought into relation with the general evidences of geographical 
and climatic change over the continent of Europe. Like most 
compilations of this kind, the work comes before us in a somewhat 
disjointed state, and is disfigured by many repetitions. The writer 
himself disclaims any idea of presenting it as a detailed or finished 
history of cave exploration. ft is in the more modest form of a 
faint outlineof a new and vast area of research that he submits it 
to the verdict of the public. And the mass of information he has 
brought together, with the judicious use he has made of his 
materials, will be found to invest his book with much of new and 


value. 
ave-hunting on anything like a systematic scale in this country 
is to be laid to the credit of the late Dr. Buckland, whose 
researches in the natural hollows of the limestone quarry at Kirk- 
dale, Yorkshire, in 1820, laid the foundations of the new sci- 
ence of cave exploration. Four years before this Mr. Whidbey’s 
examination of the bone cave in the Devonian limestone at 
Oreston, near Plymouth, s sted by Sir Joseph Banks, had 
yielded remains identified by Sir Everard Home with those of the 
rhinoceros. As long as 1603 Gesner’s History of Animals had 
amply discussed the fossil bones of the elephant or mastodon, 
known as unicorn’s horn, and largely used for medical purposes, 
as well as those of the lion, hyena, &c., from the caverns of the 
Hartz, and from those of Hungary and Franconia. What had been 
from time immemorial known as dragon’s bones from the caves of 
the Carpathian ranges and elsewhere were shown by Cuvier to 
belong to the cave-bear. Towards the end of the last century ex- 
——- of this kind were carried on in Germany by Esper, 
senmiiller, and Goldfuss, the most important of them being those 
at Gailenreuth, in Franconia. The interest of these researches was 
at its height when the cave was visited in 1816 by Buckland, who 
acquired there that knowledge of cave-hunting which he turned 
shortly after to such good account in this country. Hisresearches 
at Kirkdale — him with ample proof that the cave had been 
inhabited by hyenas, by whom the carcases of the rhinoceros, 
mammoth, stag, bison, and horse had been dragged in for food, their 
broken and gnawed bones strewing the floor. That those animals 
had lived in what is now Yorkshire in remote times was placed 
beyond doubt. But it was not for many years that the co-existence 
of man with this fauna of another epoch wasestablished. As early as 
1825 flint implements were met with by Rev. J. McEnery in Kent’s 
Hole, Torquay, which he thought might be the handiwork of man 
of that age ; but the scientific world, including Dr. Buckland him- 
self, was not prepared to accept such evidences of man’s antiquity, 
verified even as they were by the subsequent researches of Mr. 
Godwin Austin in 1840,and by those of the Torquay Natural History 
Society in 1846. These proofs were long held unworthy even of in- 
vestigation. Though flint implements were accumulated by thou- 
sands, it was not till 1850 that the exploration of Brixham cave, 
under the supervision of Mr. Pengelly, disclosed the existence of such 
marks of man in association with the remains of the hyzna, woolly 
rhinoceros, and mammoth in undisturbed red loam as decisively 
proved man to have been living in that region at the same time 
as those animals. The discoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes in 1847 
at Abbeville, and those of Rigollot at Amiens, were received with 
equal scepticism in France, until the visit of Dr. Falconer in 1858, 
in company with Mr. Prestwich and Mr. John Evans, resulted in 
his digging out with his own hands an implement. from the un- 
disturbed strata which finally disposed of the question. In the 
next year Mr. Boyd Dawkins entered, in association with the Rev. 
J. Williamson, upon the exploration of the hyena den of Wookey 
Hole, near Wells, with the result of manifold and incontrovertible 
proofs of the contemporaneousness of man with the extinct 
mammalia, and from that time to this he has carried on researches 
in caves in various parts of Great Britain. In 1869 it was his 
good fortune to light upon a group of sepulchral caves in Denbigh- 
shire, which he satisfied himself had been used by an Iberian or 
a race in the Neolithic era. A further class of evidences, 
combined with those Fag a by the exploration of the Settle cave 
in Yorkshire, under Mr. Dawkins’s advice, led him to the important 
conclusion that a series of caves extending over a wide area in the 
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centre and North of England was occupied by the Brit-Welsh in 
the interval which elapsed between the di of the Roman 
legions and the English conquest. We have the testimony of 
Gildas to the fact of the caves in the Northern counties having 
afforded a refuge to the remnant of the Celtic inhabitants of 
Britain during the raids of the Picts and Scots. We have thus- 
in one view the earliest and the latest stages of the habitation 
of natural earth dwellings by man in these islands. 

From the history of cave exploration in Europe Mr. Dawkins. 
proceeds to discuss the physical characteristics of caves ; their for-- 
mation by the action of water or of volcanic disturbances, and their 
relation to what are called “ pot-holes,” “cirques,” and ravines, 
illustrating them by reference tothe een pra in theseislands.. 
They are not generally found, he shows, in lines of faults, though 
they follow weak or soft lines in the deposition of strata. Wherever 
calcareous rocks, in particular, are sufficiently hard and compact 
to form a roof, there caves are to be found in greater or less 
abundance. They open for the most part on the abrupt sides of 
valleys and ravines at various levels, being arranged round the: 
main axis of erosion in a way which our author likens to the ar- 
rangement of the branches round the trunk of a tree, as, for 
example, in Cheddar Pass. It is by the chemical action of the 
carbonic acid in the rain-water, and the mechanical friction of the 
sand and gravel set in motion by the water, that the formation of 
caves other than those hollowed out by the sea is to be explained. 
The limestone in which most of them occur, being com in. 
great part of pure carbonate of lime, is readily dissolved by the 
carbonic acid present in rain-water, having been taken up in the 
main from the ae vegetable matter which —— 
forms the surface soil on the limestone. Curious forms of 
honeycombed or acid-worn joints, like that from the Dove-holes,. 
Derbyshire (Fig. 7.), testify to the force of this chemical agent. 
Those caverns which are now dry bear evidence of the same 
agency. Far from being the result of any subterranean con- 
vulsion—a theory amply disproved by the floor and roof of un-. 
disturbed rock which they display—they retain in their grooved, 
scratched, and polished surfaces marks of the mechanical action 
of the stones and sand carried along by water currents. To the 
same causes are due the ravines and valleys met with in limestone 
districts. A ravine was even termed by M. Desnoyers “caverne. 
a ciel ouvert.” Mr. Dawkins claims to have arrived independently 
at the same conclusion. The open valley, he says, passes insen- 
sibly into a ravine, and that into a cave. ‘The ravine is merely a 
cave which has lust its roof, and the valley is merely the result of 
the weathering of the sides of the ravine.” It isthe shelter afforded 
by caves that led to their becoming the haunt of animals and 
men, and hence the light they throw upon the history of life. 
Caves must have existed in all ages, and doubtless have had at all 
times their living denizens. Why then, it has to be asked, have 
we no traces of their tenancy by animals prior at least to the 
Pleistocene era? The Eocene palzotheres and anoplotheres must 
have met their death in the open pitfalls, just as the sheep and 
cattle do in our day. The hyznodon of the Meiocene had pro- 
bably the same cave-haunting tastes as his descendant the living 
hyeena, and the marsupials ot the Meiocene might as surely be 
preserved in caves as the fossil marsupials of Australia. The most 
reasonable explanation of the absence of such remains is that the 
ancient suites of caves and fissures which contained them, lying 
for the most part near the sea face of the rock, have been swept 
away by denudation in the course of the alterations of level which 
preceded the formation of the existing caves. The modes by 
which the filling up of caves has come to pass, by infiltration of 
deposits and the formation of stalagmite, are set forth by Mr. 
Dawkins by a fine series of examples, the most marked of which 
are the beautiful stalactitic deposit, from the Fairy Chamber in the 
Island of Caldy, opposite Tenby, and from the Black Rock Cave 
in the same neighbourhood; some of these singular varie- 
ties showing signs of having been moulded upon minute fungi, 
like those in the cave of Ingleborough. In some places 
the continuous drip results in the formation of small 
spheres of calcite, which become so beautifully polished by the 
friction of the agitated water as to be known by the name of cave 
pearls. Long stalactites forming a delicate canopy of tassels 
hang from the roof, forming as they grow downwards slender 
shaits no thicker than straws. Each of these is hollow, trans- 
lucent, and more or less percolated by water. The calcareous 
drip ceaselessly running through them forms upon the crystalline 

vement so many round bosses, either red or snowy white, which 

yy degrees grow into shafts, and meet to form a continuous pillar 
from floor to roof. Mr. Dawkins dilates with enthusiasm upon 
the scene which met his eyes on penetrating the crystalline 
chamber of Caldy, the most beautiful cavern of this kind. As 
he broke his way into some of the unexplored recesses through the 
thickly planted strawshafts, and scene after scene of fairy beauty, 
unsullied by man, opened upon his eyes, the ringing of the frag- 
ments upon the crystalline floor at every movement he oe 
caused him to feel like an intruder and sorry for the destruction. 
Experiments made by him in conjunction with Mr. James Farrar 
me i Professor Phillips upon the rate of deposit or growth of 
stalagmite in the Ingleborough cave, given in detail in the appendix, 
lead to no general result, the conditions being to a great extent 
local only; the chief fact in the calculation is the ratio of 
carbonate of lime held in solution by the water. It seems pro- 
bable that the stalagmites and stalactites in this case go no further 
back than the time of Edward II. 
This cave contrasts strongly with others, like those at Settle 
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or Kirkdale, which carry us back to the primeval period of 
man’s existence. Here, while well-known coins with Samian 
and other pottery met with near the surface furnish exact 
data as to their occupancy within the range of history, the disin- 
tegration of the lower strata has yielded evidences which enable 
our author to fill up a fairly complete and credible pedigree, if we 
may so say, of the cave to the Neolithic period at the least. The 
accumulation of angular ents torn away from the cliff by the 
action of the water in the period between the Brit-Welsh occupation 
and the present time, extending over 1,200 years, is seen to amount to 
two feetorso. At this rate of weathering, the thickness of six feet 
of similar fragments between the Brit-Welsh deposit and the Neo- 
lithic strata beneath it would require a period thrice as long, or 
3,600 years; and consequently the date of the earliest traceable 
occupation of the cave by man is approximately fixed at about 
4,800 or 5,000 yearsago. Toan age far remote into the Paleolithic 
we may plausibly assign the man to whom belonged the —— 
of a fibula disinterred in the stratum of grey clay many feet below 
this level, under the same mineral conditions as the rest of the 
brown, grizzly, and great cave bears, dragged in thither and gnaw 
by aston by which the cave was tenanted. Whether this 
primitive man was himself the prey of these voracious animals, or 
was one of a tribe who alternated with them as occupants of the 
cave, we have no means of judging. The fragment of bone has 
been pronounced by Professor Busk an unusually massive human 
fibula by comparison with an abnormal specimen already in his 
session. To the Neolithic date and race may be referred the human 
thigh-bone found in the small cave in King’s Scar, two hundred 
yards distant, characterized by the great development of the mus- 
cular ridge known to anatomists as the /inea aspera, denoting the 
peculiar flatness of shin which is termed by Mr. Busk platy- 
enemism, and which has been recognized in no other skeletons but 
those of the Neolithic age, as found in the tumuli of that period in 
Yorkshire, and in the caves and chambered tombs of Denbighshire, 
as well as in Neolithic deposits abroad. That this race is to be 
identified with the Basque or Iberian stock, and that from it are de- 
scended the small dark peoples of Derbyshire, Wales, and certain 
parts of Ireland, with more numerous and wider-spread descendants 
upon French, Belgian, and Spanish soil, is ably argued by Mr. 
Dawkins upon grounds of evidence resting upon anatomical mea- 
surement and delineation of the skulls and other remains, the 
vestiges of habits and workmanship, and what is to be 
gleaned from historical notices. His ethnological map, show- 
the distribution of these non-Aryan races, together 

with that of the Celtic and Belgic peoples at the dawn of 
history, receives confirmation from its correspondence with 
that of M. Broca, which did not come into the hands of Mr. 
Dawkins before his own map had been engraved. If, as we have 
remarked on a former occasion, Mr. Dawkins fails to appreciate the 

hilological difficulties in the way of some of his conclusions, there 
is no doubt that, from his own special point of view, there is much 
to be said in support of his theory. A second map represents 
the physiography of Great Britain late in the Pleistocene age, 

rior to its depression by one hundred fathoms or thereabouts, 

istinguishing the area of land now submerged, the region in- 
habited by animals, and that occupied by glaciers. The great 
rivers are shown which, after traversing Europe from a remote 

el of latitude in the South, probably debouched at a point now 
out under the German Ocean. We could have wished to see a 

line given which might have allowed this mighty subtropical stream 
to bring down the hippopotamus, whose remains have been found 
near Leeds. That the second, if not the first, great glacial sheet 
followed this tenaricy of the land by the Pleistocene fauna is 
beyond much doubt. Nor can it well be questioned that man, 
as a contemporary with that fauna, witnessed the ing up, 
and it may even be the gathering, of that ice-sheet. If England’ 
has failed to yield proof equally decisive, there is the un- 
mistakable witness of the mammoth of Aquitaine, etched from 
life by an artist who must have been familiar with an animal 
extinct long before the range of European history. There is, 
however, evidence of a ——- or indirect kind, hardly less 
conclusive, as to the fact of the lower strata of the Kirkdale and 
Victoria caves, with their embedded Pleistocene remains, having 
been pree-glacial. And as a consequence the fragment of human 
bone found in the latter cave amongst such remains goes far 
towards establishing the truth that man lived in Yorkshire before 
the great Ice epoch. Had no other result than this attended the 
enterprise of cave-hunting, our toilers in this new department 
wool no doubt have deemed themselves abundantly rewarded. 
But, reduced as it now has-been to a science in itself, and stimu- 
lated by the zeal and ability of men like Mr. Dawkins, there is no 
saying what amount of new and valuable discoveries their labour 
may have in store for us. 


THROUGH NORMANDY.* 


HIS account of a tour “Through Normandy” possesses the great 
charm of being written cheerful Unlike 
travellers and authors who have nothing but complaints and sneers 
for the districts through which they have journeyed, Mrs. Mac- 
quoid appears to have thoroughly enjoyed her holiday, to have 


* Through Ni . By Katharine S. Macquoid. Ilustrated 
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appreciated the scenery, the towns, and the people of Normandy 
as they deserve, and to be filled with an overflowing desire to send 
all her readers thither to enjoy themselves in like manner. Though 
there is really nothing very new or striking in her book, it leaves a 
bright and pleasant impression upon the mind; and while those 
who already know Normandy will recognize the truth of her de- 
scriptions, and sympathize with her in her enthusiasm, those who 
are yet in ignorance of its attractions may be stirred by Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s advocacy to the amendment of their education :— 

In comparison with the travellers who go eastward and southward on their 
autumn holiday, very few stop to visit the picturesque old towns and 
charming scenery of the ancient and beautiful province so closely linked 
with English sympathies, so nearly resembling some of the loveliest land- 
scape districts of England. . . . We can go to Normandy any day, and 
so the day is deferred, and we live on in ignorance of some of the most in- 
teresting and picturesque towns, and some of the most exquisite river- 
scenery in Europe—for Normandy possesses all the charms of our green 
cet gt and Kentish landscapes, with the addition of being much better 
Watered. . . « 

There is so much worth visiting in every part of the country, and it offers 
such a variety of interest in its world-famous cities, its churches, cathedrals, 
and old buildings, so closely linked to the history and domestic life of our 
Norman and Plantagenet kings; its lovely wooded valleys and castle- 
crowned hills; its silver-grey rivers, winding round lofty cotes, sometimes 
chalky, sometimes half clothed with graceful beech or birch trees, or taking 
a straighter course through bright green meadows and orchards full of fruit- 
jewelled trees; its charming villages, where the vines cluster round the 
windows and climb even to the many-coloured thatched roof above, that one 
wonders at the absence of English travellers, in out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners. 

To the other merits of Normandy may be added that it is no exer- 
tion to travel there. Of course there are vigorous people to whom 
this fact isnorecommendation. The devotees of Alpine passes and 
mountains look down upon the unadvyenturous souls who only go 
to France, as De Wilton, after his severe course of pilgrimaging in 
Arabia, Palestine, and other outlandish places, might have looked 
down upon the easy-going folk who contented themselves with the 

ious recreation of a ride to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canter- 

ury. But for the modern representatives of the Canterbury pil- 
grims—for people who have no love for climbing, or for getting u 
early in the morning, or for toiling in any other manner over their 
pleasure—Normandy is a very pleasant land. There is enough to 
see in the towns, and not too much; the distances from place to 
place are short and easy, and though the trains, as in other French 
provinces, are not remarkable for speed, at any rate the slow pace 
and the long halts give the intelligent traveller better opportunities 
for observing the features of the country and the manners of the 
natives. One of the few complaints Mrs. Macquoid permits herself 
to make is against railway unpunctuality; but, after all, though 
French trains may not be exemplary, we do not know that English 
trains in these days have much to boast of in that respect. The 
chief difference is that the French are late in a slow, deliberate, 
placid way, which makes you feel how much time you are losing; 
whereas the English are late in a hurried scrambling fashion which 
leaves one no room for reflection. Then Normandy, albeit far 
from commonplace, and possessing a marked individuality, is 
sufficiently civilized to afford the traveller good lodging and good 
fare—base considerations perhaps, but which nevertheless go a 
long.way towards the enjoyment of a tour. Mrs. Macquoid has 
an eye to the practical as well as to the poetical, and does not 
confine herself to the antiquities and scenery of the country she 
has passed through. Her book is intended to be of real use as a 
guide to the towns best worth visiting, and accordingly she 
sketches out for her readers a line of route, with suggestions as to 
the means of locomotion, and gives them distances an4 prices, and, 
in some cases, the names of the hotels to be preferred } upon which 
last subject, by the way, we can fully join with her in her praise 
of the Hotel de France at Rouen. 

As a literary performance, the book is strongest in descriptions 
of the scenery and the people of the province. Little inci- 
dents of travel, trivial dialogues with cicerones, drivers, farmers, 
or peasant folk, are touched with the practised hand of the 
novelist, but yet with an air of reality. “ Word-painting,” of 
which we have here a great deal, always labours under the dis- 
advantage that, unlike the art to which it is metaphorically 
likened, it has little meaning to any but those who already know 
the subject of description. All the talk in the world about green- 
grey stones, and deep blue seas, and tender purple mists, and loose 
fleecy clouds, and lights and shades, does not really convey any 
distinct idea to those who have never looked on the scene which the 
writer is striving to bring before them; but, on the other hand, it 
may call up pleasant pictures before the mind’s eye of those who 
have the requisite experience. And Mrs. Macquoid’s descriptions 
are executed with skill, full of artistic feeling, and not running to 
unreasonable length. There is, it must be admitted, next to 
nothing in these pretty descriptions and trifling incidents, but that 
nothing is pleasantly told. Her book has the further advantage 
of being illustrated by numerous drawings by Mr. Macquoid. 
They have the air of genuine sketches, and like genuine sketches, 
sometimes rather want pictorial interest. For example, three 
bunches of beans drying under the eaves hardly make a picture 
worth putting into a book. But when Mr. Macquoid has some- 
thing that deserves to be called a subject, he generally treats it 
well, and many of the illustrations might be mentioned with praise. 
Perhaps among the best are some street scenes in Caudebec and a 
view of the Church of St. Jean near Avranches, in which there is 
a very good effect of evening light. On the other hand, the views 
of Dieppe Castle and of Mont St. Michel strike us as unsuccessful, 


particularly the latter, in which there is too much church 
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and too little mount. Of course, without standing on the 
actual spot from whence the sketch was taken, it is 
impossible to say positively that Mont St. Michel may not 
in some position look like the illustration before us, but this 
is at any rate not a characteristic representation of it. To 
return to the text, a description of the market women at Diep 
will bear quotation, partly as a specimen of Mrs. Macquoid’s style, 
and partly for the sake of the criticism it contains upon pictorial 
sants, who are often as unreal as their counterparts of the stage. 
e presume she refers to English artists who, perhaps to console 
themselves for the lack of picturesqueness in the agricultural popu- 


lation at home, insist on arraying their foreign peasants in impos-. 


sibly fine new clothes. Continental painters are generally content 
with the sober hues of reality :— 


We go from the Grande Rue to the Place Royale, or Place du Marché. 
It is market-day, and there is a most picturesque array of countrywomen, 
who look as if they all belonged to the sea, they are so coarse and hard- 
featured. Their dress is wonderfully full of low-toned colour, with perhaps 
bright-coloured cotton handkerchiefs tied over their heads, and blue and one 
or two black and scarlet striped skirts. One wonders where painters have 
seen the gaudy hues in which they sometimes depict Norman peasant- 
women. Black, dark blue, and a sort of greenish grey are almost the 
universal colours seen in skirts all over the province; the aprons black, 

vy, lilac, or blue. In La Haute Normandie the short loose jacket is worn 
by all, and this is always of black or dark grey stuff. The colour lies in the 
aprons, or where a bright-coloured square of cotton is tied over the cap. In 
La Basse Normandie, specially in Calvados and La Manche, where the 
neckerchief is still worn across the shoulders in place of the jacket, this is 
usually bright-coloured scarlet or orange mingled with black. The 
“jindiennes” they wear for this purpose cost often 5s. or 6s., and are 
treasured for years, and worn only on market-days and festivals; but a 
scarlet petticoat is not often seen. The Normans are much too thrifty to 
wear any but dark-coloured gowns, unless indeed it be a lavender cotton, 
and this is always of a pale, subdued tint. It is the wonderful neatness and 
jauntiness which pervade the whole costume of even the poorest, from the 
lack wooden sabots to the snowy bonnet de coton, with its tassel a little on 
one side, that make the Norman peasant so admirably suited as contrast and 
relief to the quaint rickety wooden houses and mouldering grey stone 
wonders of past times, among which she lives, the colours of her dress 
always in harmony with the surroundings ; and the men with their blue 
blouses and trousers, often faded to greenish hues, with many patches of the 
same colour, but of different tint, are just as harmonious objects as the 
women are. Their skins, too, warm as if the sun had burned his own re- 
flection into them, their vivacious intelligent eves and ready smile, and the 
intensely brightening effect of the pure atmosphere, make them quite salient 
enough against the ancient, sombre backgrounds of these picturesque old 
towns—the artist need not dress them up in colours which their natural sense 
of the fitness of things would repudiate. 


‘When, however, we are told that the Norman peasant-woman’s 
instinctive “ feeling for fitness of colour” displays itself not only 
in her dress, but in the manner in which she piles up her fruit and 
vegetables on a market day, and that “it is pitiful, in the way of 
taste, to visit Covent Garden when we come home, and picture to 
ourselves the effect which a handful of Norman peasants would 
have produced with such a wealth of material,” we feel rather dis- 
posed to smile at the enthusiasm of the author. The darkness 
and dinginess of Covent Garden, contrasted with that “ pure atmo- 
sphere ” which, as Mrs. Macquoid has herself remarked, has such 
an “intensely brightening effect,” is, we suspect, the true cause of 
the difference, rather than any special faculty which the Norman 
woman possesses for setting off “ golden carrots ”—an inappropriate’ 
epithet, by the way, good French carrots being of a brilliant 
orange-red—with ‘snowy — and “the rich crimson of 
cabbages and radish,” and so forth. Mrs. Macquoid moreover is 
evidently of an enthusiastic nature, as is shown, for instance, 
when she deu. esthatthe drawing of the figures of the Bayeux Tapestry 
is, as Mrs. Stothard asserts, “‘ rude and barbarous.” No admiration for 
King William or for Queen Matilda, supposing her to have been the 
artist, could bring us to think that thedrawing of the wooden horses 
and disjointed warriors of the Tapestry was highly executed and 
civilized ; and all that Mrs. Ny me can find to say-in its behalf 
is that “it may be incorrect, but it is full of spirit,” as if 
spirit and rudeness were not perfectly compatible. William the Con- 
queror himself—we mean the real man, not his counterfeit present- 
ment in the Tapestry—receives almost awe-stricken admiration from 
our author. “ We had been living so long,” she tells us, “in 
an er of ‘Guillaume le Conquérant,’ as the Normans call 
him, we had visited so many of the places made famous by his 
exploits, that he had become, especially in his own city of Caen, 
a hero to us, and we approached the scene of his birth with both 
enthusiasm and reverence.” Hero-worship in moderation may be 
tolerated, but still we protest against Mrs. Macquoid preparing her 
readers for “ an atmosphere of ‘ Guillaume le Conquérant,’” what- 
ever that may be, and a visit to Falaise, by filling eight pages 
with a character of the hero extracted from the I/istory of the 
Norman Conquest. It would surely have been enough for her to 
direct intending visitors to Falaise to prepare themselves by read- 
ing the Norman Conquest, without lengthening out her own book 
in this paste-and-scissors fashion. Not content with this, she pro- 
ceeds to give another extract on the same subject—happily a much 
briefer one—re-translated from “a French translation of an old 
English chronicle,” and remarks, “It is curious to read this 
pendant to Mr. Freeman’s opinion.” To us it seems more curious 
that she should apparently know only through the medium of a 
French translation one of the most often quoted, not to say 
hackneyed, bits of the Chronicles—the famous passage sum- 
ming up William’s good and evil qualities, how wise and rich 
he was, how “stark” and stiff, and how “he loved the 
high deer as though he were their father.” It is still 
more curious that she should not have discovered that her 


extract from the Norman Conquest is in:part founded on this very 
passage. While visitors to Falaise are made to enter into a 
needlessly deep analysis of the character of the mighty Duke, 
those who go to Dieppe are.told nothing about the local hero 
whose statue stands in the market-place, beyond his name and ‘the 
bare statement that he was “a famous sailor of Dieppe.” Duquesne 
no doubt was a much smaller man than William the Conqueror ; 
but still he is worth knowing about, and.as he is not, like the 
Norman Duke, to be found in every history-book, readers and 
tourists would probably have received some information about him 
with more gratitude. In the account of Arques and its battle, 
the author quotes undoubtingly the lively epistle said to have 
been written by Henry IV. to Orillon :—“Hang thyself, brave 
Crillon, for we have fought Arques without'thee.” At Falaise 
Mrs. Macquoid owns to feeling “indignation against the wise 
disturbers of the beliefs of a lifetime,” who deny that Duke 
William was born in the present Castle, and refuse to believe in 
the window out of which Robert saw Arlette washing linen in the 
beck. We fear that it will be equally distressing to her to learn 
that Mr. Hayward asserts that Henry’s real letter to “brave 
Crillon ” is of a later date than the affair at Arques, and that the 
version to be found in the notes to the Henriade, whichis the one 
she gives, is almost as much an improvement upon the letter 
quoted by Mr. Hayward as the famous “ Tout est perdu fors 
Thonneur ” is upon Francis I.’s genuine letter to his mother. 

Of local legends and myths, which are always acceptable in a 
guide-book, if only because they may serve somewhat to beguile 
the dreariness of a wet day in an hotel, Mrs. Macquoid gives a fair 
number, most of which will probably be new to her readers. 
We extract the tale of the tairy of Argouges because, though 
the legend is in various forms common enough, there is a 
certain ingenuity and observation of everyday life in the device 
by which, in this version, the mortal man and his fairy bride are 
severed :— 

The chateau [of Argouges] is very picturesque, with its quaintly shaped 
towers and its moat still full of water. One of the rooms is called “the 
chamber of the Lady,” and there is still a tradition that sometimes the 
famous “fée d’Argouges” appears dressed in a white and shining robe, 
hovering about her ancient abode. - Robert d’Argouges had wooed a 
beautiful fairy, who became his wife ; she warned him, however, that if he 
ever spoke of death in her presence she should be obliged to leave him. One 
day he was going to take a ride with her, and she was so long getting ready 
that he lost patience, and forgot her words. 

“ Belle dame,” he called from the foot of the stairs, “ thou wouldst.be a 
good messenger to send in search of death, for thou wouldst take so long on 
the journey.” 

There came in answer one long despairing wail, and the fairy disappeared. 

It is said that, when she has been seen she cries out, “ Death, death!” just 
before she fades out of sight. 
Whether the legend-maker intended to point the moral that wives 
should not spend too much time over the putting on of apparel, or 
that husbands should refrain from sarcastic remarks, does rot 
appear. We should like also to give the fine, though rather awful, 
legend of Odo Rigault, Archbishop of Rouen, and his covetous 
desire for the King’s castle of Gaillon; but it is too long for quota- 
tion, and we must therefore leave our readers to find it for 
themselyes in Mrs. Macquoid’s book, where it is told with great 
effect, 


QUEENIE.* 


TF good wine needs no bush, does a scrubby branch neces- 

sarily symbolize a bad brew? Taking our stand on the pro- 
verbial Foot of Hercules and the Brick from Babylon, is it absurd 
to look for a satisfactory delivery when the sample is amiss? or is 
it that names are not expressive of the reality of things, and that a 
bad beginning may make a good ending? ‘There are always these 
two ways of looking at matters, but the experience of mankind is 
mostly on the side that pronounces on the temple from the brick,and 
judges of the worth of the whole by the value of the sample. Apply- 
ing this rule to the work in hand, the very title, Queenie, presages 
weakness and sentimentality. We know something of head we 
are when we have to do with a young lady whom all her friends 
conspire to call by’a certain pet name, not naturally and by mere 
habit, but with that silly ee of intentional appropriateness which 
makes each reiteration a label and an offence. We know that we have 
to part company with life as it is, and with all that sweetness which 
comes from true simplicity and unconsciousness, when we get into 
such society as this. Our heroine is sure to be eaten through and 
through with affectation. She is for ever attitudinizing beforea 
mental looking-glass, and always deprecating, now the admira- 
tion of her friends, and now her own virtues. If she tells her own 
story, as Queenie does, she is even more offensive, letting the reader 
know that she is beautiful, charming, admired, amiable, and so 
forth, with a mock appearance of simplicity which is both irritati 
and unnatural; never confessing her charms with the frank sete. | 
of an honest girl who knows her own value yet is not spoilt by the 
knowledge, nor yet letting them be inferred by such artistic treat- 
ment of her subject as would grace and loveliness asa ne 
sequence. This, then, we should say, is the initial fault of Queenie, 
the intense affectation and pretentiousness of the heroine in her 
very assumption of modesty and simplicity. 

A second fault is the want of clearness and concentration of 
purpose in the characters, whereby we are always more or less 
in a haze as to their feelings, and groping blindly after their 
motives. The treatment is what artists call woolly, and the out- 
lines are not for the most part sufficiently distinct. And where 
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there is an attempt to make them specially distinct, where there 
has been some amount of stippling bestowed, then the result is 
disastrous, as in the case of Nellie Demeric, the birdlike, pert, and 
unpleasant little person—called Jenny Wren for love—who is, 
however, meant to be a bright and sparkling kind of pocket Venus, 
—— rather than impudent, and amusing but not ridiculous. We 

ve no special love for the “long and lazy” Captain Kingston 
— Beauty,” as he is called by his friends—who is one of the 
most insufferable fops that ever developed into a decent fellow at 
the end of all things; but we scarcely know that he deserved so 
severe a punishment as that of having this impudent and underbred 
little lady fastened to him for life. 

Nor, though we highly approve of young ladies understanding 


_ the art and mystery of cooking, and hold that “ floury hands” and 


“sleeves rolled up above the elbow” have a value of their own in 
no sense ——— do we think it desirable that young officers 
should be allowed to stray from the drawing-room into the kitchen 
for the purpose of surprising the young ladies at their cake-making. 
And if they did so far transgress such ordinary rules of good 
breeding as would obtain in a tradesman’s house, we should certainly 
not think the girls who presented one of them with a mass of butter 
to beat up, and another with an apron to tie under his chin and a 
bowl of eggs to “ whisk,” exactly the nicest things of their sort to 
be found by diligent search. We cannot understand how even a 
= reader could let such a silly and vulgar scene as this in the 

itchen pass unchallenged ; or in what school of conventionalism, 
or unconventionalism, the author of Queenie can have graduated 
to imagine a social absurdity so monstrous possible in any 
circumstances whatever. The whole of the chapter ought to be 
omitted. It is a farrago of silliness and vulgarity throughout ; 
beginning with the slightly ill-natured episode of sister Sophia’s 
essay, the reading of which is somewhat marred by the presence 
of little Davie, young enough to be pinched on his “ scarlet legs,” 
to call bother “ boser,” thing “ sing,” and to play at making a nest 
and laying eggs in a tree, but old enough to wink with his left eye 
and to say to his sister Queenie, “ la! ha! my lady! Then, 
next time, do you leave a fellow’s calves alone”; going on to this 
impossible scene in the kitchen, where two young officers, scarcely 
known, come down to surprise the young ladies of the house, and 
are received as Dickens would not have made even Jemima Evans 
receive her accepted young man; and ending in the all but 
acknowledged love of Queenie and Harvey Graham on what 
cannot have been more than the fourth time of meeting. But 
this is — not to be wondered at, seeing that on the first 
introduction he squeezes her hand when he wishes her good- 
night, in consequence of which she falls asleep “ with feelings of 
pleasure for what the day had brought forth, mixed with doubtful 
self-dissatisfaction, yet shy gladness”; on the second she shows 
her jealousy of a young married woman, and “the corners of her 
mouth droop” as she sees him carried off by this “‘ man-eater ” to a 
safe distance ; while on the third they shake hands over their 
compact to be always “ friends”’—which means lovers—and he tells 
her that his sisters don’t care “a rap ” for him, and that he is poor, 
which makes “a cold white mist” to seem “to creep up from the 
horizon of her mind, hiding out and veiling the gay, golden 
pinnacles of an airy castle, which was never built in her imagination 
and yet was there.” 

e nowhere see the effects of the redundancy of women more 
strikingly thanincertainnovels. The facility with which the heroines 
fall in love, and the frankness of their self-surrender, is simply 
amazing to people whose ideal of maidenhood includes pride, and 
with whom reticence is one of the sweetest feminine charms. Here 
is Queenie, a tall girl with grey eyes, and a certain assumption 
of self-control as a quality to be encouraged and made much of, 
down at the feet of Harvey Graham on a first interview. And 
she has not even the poor excuse of tenacity to redeem her haste 
and make her sudden passion respectable in the retrospect. She 
falls in love with Harvey Graham, but she falls in love also with 
Dudley Wyverne, and is so confused and uncertain in her feelings 
that, when Dudley makes loves to her, she cannot say which she 
likes the better of the two, but only wishes that she had seen him 
first. We do not say that this is not human nature. We dare 
say it is—human nature of emphatically a very common 
but it is not what we expect from a heroine with the suggestive 
name of Queenie, one who might have been presumed at least 
to have known her own mind so much as to be able to say 
which man it was she loved and which of the two she desired to 


If Harvey Graham is only a blue-eyed, honest-hearted, sweet- 
voiced man, Dudley Wyverne is all this in his own way and some- 
thing more. His guns are of heavier intellectual metal than his 
friend’s ; very heavy metal indeed when he does “ blaze away,” as 
coarse-natured Uncle Alick calls it. Once the conversation drifts 
into the very depths of speculation, when Dudley asserts that all 
animals will have another existence to compensate them for 
the misery they undergo through man’s sin in this. But when he 
is pinned to the example of mites in cheese, he makes, we think, 
a scarcely honest retreat by saying, ‘Oh! their creation is the 
effect of civilization. In our future state I should imagine no 
cheese, no mites.” We extract Queenie Demeric’s answer, pre- 
mising, however, that this is not the way in which the young 
lady usually talks, and that her bold dive into deep waters 
comes upon us therefore with a sense of strain and incongruity by 
no means advantageous to the artistic merit of the book :— 

« If you admit that any form of animal life has had its distinct origin since 
the creation, you open a door at once to the supposition that there may also 


have been several, instead of one single, great primal centre of creation,” 
I rejoin, in perplexity, transtixing him sternly with my grey eyes. ® And 
since fossils show marks of disease and death ages before man’s creation, 
why should later animals alone be recompensed ? ” 

As the conversation proceeds, we come upon the following playful 
badinage, which we give as a specimen of the humour and descrip- 
tive powers of the author :— 

“Women always are so fearful of stepping out of the beaten track in these 
matters,” remarks Sophy. 

“ Might get into a quagmire,” interrupts the audacious Dudley. “They 
distrust their own powers—and quite rightly too.” 

“ While men are overweeningly self-confident,” I retort, “and ¢ fools rush 
in where women fear to tread.*” 

“Oh! angels, angels. You may have the full benefit of the quotation,” 
— all the male sex in full cry, with the most impertinently patronizing 

one. 

« What an uncomfortable idea of future happiness you all seem to enter- 
tain,” observes Gerald Forbes, like Agag, delicately. He is seated stiffly 
upon his pocket-handkerchief, with outstretched legs, and an air of extreme 
discomfort—this useful article being so placed to protect his nether garments 
from chance injury, and his own precious person from any possible harm 
arising from the damp of his lately wave-washed seat. “ Be off, animal !” 
he exclaims, all of a sudden, with such force that we all start. “ Dog, may 
you never be resurrected!” he continues rapidly, addressing Shot, the old 
red setter, who is comfortably scratching and shaking himself on a rock 
beside our much distressed friend ; or, if you are, at least come alone, and 
don’t—don’t, I beseech of you, invite any of your small friends on a visit.” 
Here his vehement utterance drops into one of painful entreaty, as he 
struggles with apparent exertion to remove himself from his uncomfortable 
position. 

Among the characteristics of style to which we would take ex- 
ception, we find, in the first place, an unnecessary amount of current 
slang; in the second, a habit of calling names not of a choice or 
complimentary description. One worthy says, ‘ He has got some 
brains in his head, not mere drawing-room balderdash, like those 
other two grinning nincumpoops,” which may be middle-class 
English, but is not Parliamentary. August, too, as “synonomous 
(sic) with grouse,” may be a correct tabulation of men’s thoughts, 
but we think we have a right to object to the spelling, and to ask 
that writers shall not make their own dictionaries. A gentleman 
making love spitefully rather than tenderly, comparing his fair 
enslaver to “ Ninon del’Enclos, who could love truly for two months, 
which to her was an age,” “a sneer spoiling his handsome face ” 
as he speaks, while the lady, who is no other than Queenie herself, 
thus bandying doubtful phrases with Dudley Wyverne, “ flashes 
back a look as disdainful as his own,” and gives as her “ mocking 
answer, delivered with all the cool raillery she can muster, 

* Le plus souvent, le plus souvent, 

Je ne suis pas pour le sentiment,’ ” 
seems to us to make a scene more than questionable on the score of 
true refinement. Also an officer asking.a lady if she does not 
think a certain race “rather a rotten affair? ” and further confiding 
to her that when he “ saw Ida coming to the front he rushed down 
and shot a book-maker for a pony,” answering her bewildered look 
with “Oh! you're not up to the dodge,” with more to the same 
purpose, are surely strange words for the ordinary English gentle- 
man to use when addressing the ordinary English gentlewoman. 
But we are quite ready to admit that novelists have possession of a 
class of creatures not to be found out of their pages, and that 
what would be outrageous in a real drawing-room passes muster 
readily in a fictitious one. 

As for the story of Queenie, nothing can well be thinner. It is 
simply the history of how a girl falls in love with one man at one 
time and with another man at another time, heedless of the good 
old adage about being off with the old love before being on with 
the new; how the first man dies so that the course may be left 
clear for the second, and how we are to suppose that the marriage 
did really take place “ to-morrow,” hoping that Dudley never 
afterwards reproached his Queenie with that episode of Harvey 
Graham, but, knowing what men are, afraid that he would do so 
when bilious and cross. We cannot but think that it must have 
taken up a good deal of time which might have been better em- 
ployed, and that it must have cost a sum of money for which it 
might have been possible to find better uses, to write all this in 
three volumes, and, having written it, to present it printed to the 
public, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


v 

T this sombre season the thoughts of many persons turn with 
instinctive longing to the bright skies and sunny warmth of 

the South, and there is a general flight thither from motives of 
pleasure, or too often of sad necessity. It would be difficult to 
find a more useful or agreeable companion on such an expedition, 
whether undertaken in reality or in fancy, than Dr. Bennet’s book *, 
which in the course of successive editions has grown from a little 
essay into a respectable volume embodying the experience of fifteen 
winters and springs passed on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Dr. Bennet writes not merely asa doctor, but as a traveller and 
man of the world, and his scientific observations are varied by 
picturesque glimpses of the country and the people as he moves 
about. Gratitude compels him to give the palm to Mentone above 
all other sanitary stations, for its delightful climate restored him 
to health at a very critical time, and he always feels better there 
than anywhere else. He still adheres to his opinion that 
there is no better winter climate than that of the more shel- 


* Winter and Spring on the Shores x the Mediterranean. By J. H. 
Bennet. M.D. London: J. & A. Churchill. 
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tered regions of the Western Riviera, but his personal pre- 
ference need not be — as an absolute dogma, and he takes 
care to give an equally full account of the other resorts of invalids. 
He finds that there are two kinds of winter climate in the 
Mediterranean ; one mild and dry, on its north shores generally, 
and more especially the Western Genoese Riviera, and the East 
coast of Spain; and the other, mild and moist, on the West and 
South. Palermo, though its mean winter temperature is higher 
by some degrees than that of the Riviera, is pronounced to be 
rather moist and relaxing. In Algeria also, F scone the winter 
nights are warmer than on the Northern coast of the Mediterranean, 
and the summer heat intense, there is more rain and more atmo- 
spheric moisture. Of course where invalids are concerned other 
considerations besides those of climate must be seriously considered. 
It is necessary that they should be provided with the sort of ac- 
commodation which is essential to their requirements, and in this 
respect the older and more matured settlements have naturally an 
important advantage. The expense of living at Mentone has quite 
doubled since Dr. Bennet first went there, and is now as high as 
at Nice or Cannes. The reason of this is, however, that the 
markets are now much better supplied and the standard of living 
more luxurious. On the other hand, Corsica, though described as 
a most enjoyable and fascinating country, is still somewhat 
in regard to comfort. The condition of Ajaccio, 
however, seems to be improving, and those who go there get at 
least as good a climate—it is of the same mild, moist kind—as that 
of Algeria, without having to go so far for it. Dr. Bennet, we 
observe, has a good word to say for Biarritz, the character of which 
is perhaps scarcely understood. Persons who visit it in the glare 
of summer naturally find the heat oppressive, but during the 
winter the atmosphere is very agreeable, and the place has then 
also the further recommendation of being comparatively cheap. 
Biarritz, from its exposed situation, is obviously not suited for 
cases of severe disease ; but there must, Dr. Bennet thinks, be many 
cases in which the sunshine and mild temperature of the South- 
Western coast of France may be sufficient. At Arcachon the pine 
woods of course add to the beauty of the scene, and supply a 
more sheltered situation. 
We have seldom met with so vivid and interesting a picture of 
a settler’s life in a wild country as that which Mr. Kennaway has 
given us in this little volume.* He has not attempted to write a 
connected narrative, but has just jotted down remarkable incidents 
and experiences in a plain, business-like way, without any effort at 
literary effect, if we except some snatches of verse with which he 
cheered his solitude. Perhaps the highest praise that can be 
bestowed on the work is to say that it often reminds us of 
Robinson Crusoe by its graphic simplicity of detail. Indeed 
Mr. Kennaway would seem to have a good deal of the character 
of the famous explorer in his own composition. It must not be 
supposed that Crusts is full of terrible and exciting adventures. 
The writer and his brother went out in 1851 to the Middle 
Island of New Zealand to try their fortune in sheep- 
farming, in which they appear to have been very successful; 
and their solitary and laborious life, the shifts they were put 
to, and the hardships they had to undergo, their reverses and 
triumphs, are told in a plain, straightforward, and unpretending 
manner. There is no attempt to disguise the hard prose of colonial 
existence, or to invest sheep-driving with an air of romantic 
interest. We are made to feel the weariness and monotony of the 
life, its coarse drudgery, and incessant anxieties; and at the same 
time we catch the spirit of the settlers, and can understand the 
sense of satisfaction and even exhilaration which goes with such 
sturdy, earnest work. What is involved in driving a flock of a 
thousand sheep for three weeks across a broken and unknown 
country may be gathered from the chapter entitled “On the Road.” 
Colonial sheep, we have to be reminded, are not as English sheep. 
Though tolerably well bred, they are half wild, unmanageable 
animals, accustomed to roam over great tracts of open country, 
allowing no one to approach them within half a mile, and breaking 
away at full gallop, and trying the mettle of good dogs to head 
them. And these are the sort of animals which have to be got 
somehow or other over steep hills, through long stretches of plains, 
and across foaming torrents. A case is mentioned in which three 
days were spent in yp the get three hundred sheep across a 
rapid river, the two shepherds in charge having finally to carry 
the sheep over hae yd in — on horseback. On one occasion the 
author’s | pes had their hut burnt and nearly all their provisions 
destroyed while camping out with sheep, and, while the rest went 
off for fresh stores, he and a companion had to pass forty-six days 
on the spot by themselves, sleeping on the ground in bitter winter 
weather, in hail, frost, and snow, with short rations of bread, weak 
tea, and mutton, and all the while distracted by the perverse 
wanderings of the sheep. Towards the end of this time even the 
flour and tea failed, and they had to drink a nauseous concoction 
from the twigs of a small shrub, manuka, to wash down the scraps 
of frozen mutton, firewood being also very scarce. Perhaps the 
most stirring passage in the book is the description of “ Fire 
against Fire.” The parched grass of the neighbouring country had 
caught fire, and the wave of flame could be seen rapidly rolling 
towards their sheep-runs. The only chance of escape was to cut 
off the fire by burning off a belt of grass between two rivers, 
which, however, involved the risk of their own fire getting beyond 
their control among the jungle, and devouring the flocks it was 
intended to protect. The attempt, however, was successful. This 


* Crusts: a Settler’s Fare due South. By Laurence J. Kennaway. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


and other incidents of sheep-farming and sheep-driving, together 

with long exploring rides, are described in a simple, animated 

way that brings the kind of life distinctly before us. It should 

be added that Mr. Kennaway gives a cheerful account of the 

— condition of the part of New Zealand with which he is 
st acquainted. 

Mr. Blair, who is an Executive Engineer in the Indian Public 
Works Department, is anxious that people in this country should 
clearly understand the very serious and complicated difficulties 
which surround the problem of dealing with Indian famines.* 
These disastrous events, as he points out, are not mere exceptional 
and isolated phenomena. The causes which bring them about are 
always more or less actively in operation; and it is consequently 
necessary to take especial care that, in providing a remedy for the 
evils of the moment, nothing is done to sow the seed of worse 
evils in the future. Mr. Blair gives a brief and useful review of 
the great famines which have at different times occurred in India, 
and also some statistical tables, in which the results are ex- 
hibited in a distinct and impressive form. His general conclusion 
is that while direct relief to the starving people during a famine 
is indispensable, the great object should be to push on preventive 
works, so that the necessity for direct relief may be graduall 
diminished—a conclusion which, though not particularly original, 
is none the less sound. Mr. Blair makes one remark which cer- 
tainly deserves attention, and that is that there is an obvious 
danger in trusting to the operation of the laws of political econom 
in a country where the customs and prejudices of the people ten 
to neutralize or counteract them. 

Mr. Eassie has reprinted from the British Medical Journal a 
series of papers t which present a very clear and concise view of 
the chief sanitary requirements of a wholesome dwelling. The 
work, we are told, is intended for the use of officers of health, ar- 
chitects, builders, and householders. It need hardly be said, however, 
that it will not enable a householder to dispense with professional 
assistance, and to take upon himself the direction of the operations 
which may be necessary to set his house to rights. Its chief use 
as far as the householder is concerned will be to make him 
supremely uncomfortable, and to impress upon him a melancholy 
sense of his own utter helplessness. It will teach him that 
mysterious and unseen dangers lurk on every side; that, for any- 
thing he knows, the drainage of his house may be so contrived as 
to poison the air and taint the water, that pipes and traps and 
cisterns are all conspiring against the health and lives of his 
family, and that scamped walls and rotten foundations are also 
doing their part to generate damp and fever. What can an 
ordinary householder know about the hidden arrangements of bis 
house? As a rule, he takes them on trust, on the assurance of 
the landlord or builder that everything is all right, and learns only 
by sad experience the perils to which he is exposed. Such works as 
Mr. Eassie’s will at least do good service in creating an active and 
resolute public opinion on the subject. The only way in which 
householders can protect themselves is by insisting on the produc- 
tion of detailed plans, and getting them checked by a competent 
professional person; but before people will take this trouble they 
must be thoroughly alarmed. 

The frog has suffered so much in the interests of science that it 
is only fair that science should make some return to the frog. 
Accordingly, in an interesting little treatisef, Mr. St. George 
Mivart exalts the common frog as one of the most wonderful of 
animals ; and so undoubtedly it is, since, beginning existence with 
the organization of a fish, it undergoes a remarkable metamorphosis 
and becomes an air-breathing quadruped, capable of easy and rapid 
movement over the ground. The structure of man himself may 
almost be said to be simple and commonplace compared with that 
of the frog, which presents relationships of analogy or affinity to 
very different animals, such as fishes, serpents, tortoises, and croco- 
diles, as well as to the human system. Mr. Mivart is therefore 
justified in saying that there is probably no other existing animal 
which is so replete with scientific interest of the highest kind. 
Mr. Mivart’s views on the various biological problems which are 
incidentally presented in the course of this study may be anticipated 
from the side he has already taken on such questions. He suggests 
that if new forms of life, new species, arise from time to time 
through congenital variations, such forms may have arisen through 
the evolutions of implanted potentialities detinite in nature, or, in 
other words, by “ specific genesis.” The illustrations of this little 
volume are profuse and excellent. 

Mr. Kaufmann’s Socialism § is in more ways than one an 
unsatisfactory work. In the first place it is impossible to 
know how far it is his own composition and how far it is 
borrowed from the German work by Dr. Schiffle on which it is 
honestly enough acknowledged on the title-page to be founded. 
It is described in the preface as “a popularized epitome” of the 
latter, “with additions and alterations to adapt it for English 
readers,” but, as the “additions and alterations” are not spe- 
cified, there is a constant uncertainty as to what is 


* Indian Famines ; their Historical, Financial, and other Aspects. By 
Charles Blair. London: Blackwood & Sons. 

+ Sanitary Arrangements for Dwellings. By W. Eassie, C.E. London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

t The Common Frog. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. Nature Series. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

§ Socialism: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies Considered. By 
the Rev. M. Kaufmann, B.A. Founded on the German work “ Kapitalis- 
awe und Socialismus.” By Dr. A. E. F. Schiiffle. London: Henry 8. King 
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Kaufmann’s and what is Dr. Schiiffle’s. Unfortunately, too, the 
process of adaptation for English readers does not include 
translation into smooth and intelligible English, The work 
is di by the absurd bastard jargon of Continental 
charlatans and fanatics. We read of “coagulated labour,” “ capi- 
talism,” “ individualism,” “ mercantilists,” “solidarity,” “economic 
federalism.” And what is to be said of such a sentence as this:— 
“You have not yet been able to point to a modern positive 
socialism which would under a system of cecumenical commerce 
dispense altogether with capitalism.” A conspicuous weakness in 
the book is the extravagant importance attached to the wild rhap- 
sodies of the Lassalles and Marxes ; but it must not be supposed 
that their opinions are adopted. The general tone in which the 
rights of property are discussed is sensible enough. The result of 
@ tiresome examination of a great amount of wordy rubbish is to 
establish in the main the familiar conventional conclusions. It is 
a relief at last to find that “the way toa true social reform does 
not lead over the ruins of existing capitalism.” 

Mr. Richard Lewis, the Secretary of the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, has compiled from the ample materials at his 
command an interesting and useful history * of the lifeboat and 
of the measures which have been taken to extend its use along our 
eoasts. It is a curious circumstance that the first lifeboat should 
have been invented by a landsman who had always lived away 
from the sea, and had had no personal experience of the perils 
against which he was anxious to provide a safeguard. This was 
Lionel Lukin, a native of Dunmow, and afterwards a coach- 
builder in Long Acre. The buoyancy of his boat was secured by 
a projecting gunwale of cork which was added to its upper frame, 
and a hollow, water-tight compartment at the bottom of the boat. 
The design was patented in 1755, but attracted little attention. 
Four years afterwards a ship was wrecked at the mouth of the 
Tyne in the presence of thousands of people, who saw the crew 
drop off one by one from the rigging, and yet were unable to 
afford them any assistance from the want of a boat that could live 
on such a rough sea. This distressing spectacle naturally made a 
deep impression, and it was resolved to oiler premiums for the best 
model of a lifeboat. Mr. Greathead, a local boat-builder, won the 
prize with a boat the keel of which was curved instead of straight, 
and which was made buoyant with cork. She had no means of 
freeing herself of water or of self-righting if upset. Greathead’s 
boat rendered useful service, and he was rewarded by a Par- 
liamentary grant of 1,200/., but somehow the interest in lifeboats 
languished. Even when the subject was taken up by the National 
Lifeboat Institute, which was established in 1824, the stimulus 
which was then applied had: only a temporary effect, and for 
many years lifeboat work was carried on in a very feeble and fitful 
way in consequence of the want of funds. The late Duke of 
Northumberland seems to have inspired new life into the Insti- 
tution, and its recent history has been one of great activity and 
success. Along the seaboard of England and Wales, 2,000 
miles in extent, the Institution has now 181 lifeboats; on the 
Scotch coast, 1,500 miles, 30 boats; and on the Irish coast, 
1,400 miles, 31 boats. Great improvements have also been made 
in the character of the boats, in regard to self-discharge of water, 
stability, seli-righting, and so on. Only a small minority of the 
Institution’s boats do not possess the quality of self-righting. Mr. 
Lewis discusses the question of the practicability of using steam in 
lifeboats, but fears that the difliculties are insurmountable. A 
lifeboat has often to be conveyed over a flat shore, covered with 
en surf, forming perhaps a continuous mass of broken water for 
a mile or so from shore, and in deeper water it is liable to ex- 
tremely violent motion, being sometimes thrown into an almost 
vertical position. Under these circumstances, it would be scarcely 
possible to afford suflicient protection to the fire of the steam- 
engine to prevent it from being extinguished, while at the same time 
preserving the necessary draught of air and convenient access to 
the fire by the engineer. Mr. Lewis's conclusion is that an open 
boat with stout oars is the safest form that can be adopted. His 
work, it should be mentioned, is illustrated with woodcuts of a 
superior character and diagrams. 

r. Zellert was one of Strauss’s pupils, lived for several years 
under the same roof with him, and afterwards kept up an intimacy 
with him to the time of his death. He has also the opportu- 
nity of examining his friend’s correspondence and private records 
of his life. Fyom these materials he apparently intends to write 
a complete life of Strauss. The present volume is offered, not as 
“a finished picture, but as a preliminary sketch”; and it is, in 
fact, chiefly devoted to an analysis of Strauss’s published works. 
The information which it affords as to his personal history and 
character is rather meagre and disappointing; but perhaps there 
was little in the external circumstances of the philosopher to excite 
interest. His father was a retail shopkeeper, with a taste for 
mysticism and poetry, who neglected his business, and was often 
rather rude to his customers. ‘The mother was a shrewd, cheerful, 
practical woman, and strongly inclined to rationalism on religious 
subjects; and the son took chiefly after his mother. One of his 
earliest teachers was Professor Baur, the founder of the Tiibingen 
School, who exercised a deep and permanent influence on his mind. 
It appears also that he passed through the school of Schleiermacher 
before he found his centre of gravity in that of Hegel. After dis- 
tinguishing himself at the University, Strauss was appointed 


* History of the Lifeboat and its Work. By Richard Lewis. With 
Illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 

¢ David Friedrich Strauss in his Life and Writings. By Edward Zeller. 
Authorized Translation. With a Portrait. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


deputy to a country minister not far from his native town, 
Ludwigsburg. He is said to have been popular as a preacher, 
but in a very short time he was recalled to aeademical duties. 
Soon, however, he discontinued this kind of work too, in 
order to devote himself to his “Life of Jesus.” It was pub- 
lished in 1835, and in a few years passed through numerous 
editions. This success led Strauss to devote himself henceforth 
exclusively to literature. Indeed the feelings excited by his 
daring book rendered it hopeless for him to expect official employ- 
ment. Even the deoliiubien Government of Ziirich, which in 
1839 offered him the Professorship of ‘'heology, was obliged by the 
excitement which was produced to cancel the appointment. At 
this period his outward appearance corresponded but little with 
the conception which most of his readers probably formed of him. 

The delicate lines of his youthful countenance, the slight bend of 
the head, and the contemplative downcast eye gave, we are told, 
an impression of almost girlish shyness. In 1848 Strauss was 
elected a member of the Wiirtemberg Diet, but soun found him-, 
self in conflict with popular views, and the attacks of the Radicals 
compelled him to resign. “If,” he said, “I have only to chouse 
between the despotism of the prince and that of the masses, I am 
unhesitatingly in favour of the former.” Strauss was married in 
1842 to a well-known singer and actress, by whom he had two 

children; but the marriage did not turn out happily, and a 

separation took place at the end of five years. 

It appears from the preface to the “ Romance of Acadia ” * that 
during the enforced leisure which he himself was accustomed to 
call his “ twilight,” Mr.Charles Knight amused himself by collecting 
materials for a tale founded on the early history of Nova Scotia. He 
only went so far, however, as to sketch out the plot and the prin- 
cipal characters; and two members of his family, a daughter.and 
grand-daughter, have now endeavoured to fill in the outlines and 
complete the narrative. A composition of this kind could scarcely 
be satisfactory, and it is evident that its publication has been 
dictated rather by love than discretion. It is impossible to imagine 
a more shadowy and uninteresting tale. 

Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue + may be justly described as the great 
book of the season; indeed its only rival in greatness is the Jost 
Office Directory. It contains some two thousand pages of closely 
printed matter, with a careful index; and, apart from the imme- 
diate purpose for which it is issued, it has a permanent value as\2a 
work of reference. 

Mr. James Greenwood presents himself once more in the cha- 
racter of “one whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour 
towards exposing and extirpating social abuses and those hole- 
and-corner evils which afflict society.” The Welds of Londont 
is a reprint of articles which have appeared in various newspapers, 
and which Mr. Greenwood thinks have not received “ the amount 
of consideration ” which they deserved. As the account of the 
mysterious man-and-dog fight is not reproduced in this collection, 
it may be presumed that tue author thinks it has already secured 
adequate attention. It is a pity, however, that it was not added 
in order to complete the book. The reader would then have had 
before him the natural climax of that highly artificial style of 
writing, persistent practice in which at last makes it impossible 
for the writer to distinguish in his own compositions between fact 
and fiction. In the present volume there is a paper called “ At 
the Turnspit, Quaker’s Alley,” which may be regarded as a first 
sketch of the subject which was afterwards so powerfully de- 
veloped by Mr. Greenwood’s brooding imagination. 

The reproduction of Lord Lytton’s work on “ England and the 
English ” § is chiefly interesting, not so much for the light which it 
throws on the state of England at the time when it was written, as 
for the illustration it gives of the youthful opinions of the writer. 
The book was originally published in 1833, when the author was Mr. 
Bulwer, and a romantic and impetuous advocate of popular rights. 
He resented the haughtiness and exclusiveness of the aristocracy, 
and he was equally repelled by the vulgar coarseness of the mercan- 
tile middle class. In the masses alone he discovered real generosity 
and openness of mind, and he looked to their influence as a whole- 
some check on the corruptions of the State. It is significant, 
however, that Radical sentiment did not stand in the way of what 
were practically very Conservative conclusions. For instance, 
though the people are to have a large power in electing the Govern- 
ment, this is on the assumed condition that the Government is to be 
in advance of the people, and to pass laws for them, not to receive 
all law from them. Again, despicable and mischievous as the aris- 
tecracy may be, it is to be regarded as an unavoidable evil, which, if 
suppressed in one form, would be sure tospring upagain in another, 
and the House of Lords is, therefore, to be left standing. On the 
whole, Mr. Bulwer’s political criticisms strike one as rather crude 
and capricious, although there is undoubtedlya good deal of common 
sense mingled with epigram and paradox. The literary style of the 
book is loose and verbose, and the capital letters are grotesquely 

rofuse. “ Art,” we are assured, “ is the result of inquiry into the 
utiful, Science into that of the True,” and the artist is 
warned that he must “ image forth something beyond the Visible 
and Diurnal.” The sketches of character which are interspersed 


* A Romance of Acadia Two Centuries Ago. From a Sketch by the late 
Charles Knight. 3 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

+ A General Cutalogue of Books. By Bernard Quaritch. London: 
1874. 

t The Wilds of London. By James Greenwood. With Twelve Illustra- 
tions. London: Chatto and Windus. 

§ England and the English, By the Right Hon. Lord Lytton. London: 
Routledge & Sons. 
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indicate satirical force ; but, on the whole, it can hardly be wondered 
at that people did not discover from such a work that the writer was 
great genius, or that in his lifetime it should have fallen into 
an oblivion from which he prudently abstained from rescuing it. 
Whether it was worth while to reprint it now may reasonably 
be doubted. 
Many of those who are already familiar with Blake’s poems will 


welcome a new edition *, and ‘other will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of maki acquaintance with them. tever may be 
thought as to Blake’s sanity—and there can be no doubt that he 


had at least the taint of occasional madness—it is impossible not to 
admire the daring yet delicate i tion, the exquisite freshness 
and simplicity of expression, and the tender sympathy which 

his poems. Some of the pieces in this collection are pub- 
lished for the first time, and Mr. Rossetti’s preface gives a minute 
account of Blake’s personal history. 


* The Poetical Works of Wm. Blake, L 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir. By W. M. 


and Miscellaneous. 
London: Bell & 
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Jujubes. Glycerine in these to the glands at the 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking, remotes an tively healing. Packe's 6d. and Is. 
(by post, Eight or Fifteen Stamps). label ae,” "JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly 


ORMS in a TOY TERRIER.—“21 East View, |] Preston, 
Oct. 26, 1872._I administered one-third nol a NALDIRE'S POWDER’ to my 
terrier, and within ponds good m: Worms. some upwards of a foot long.” — 
Joun F. Contes 8th Regimen’ ‘OW DERS are sold in Packets, price 2s., 
38. by Chemists, and by Barclay & Sons, 95 Farringdon Street, London. 
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